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THE COMMISSIONER; 
OR, DE LUNATICO INQUIRENDO. 
(Continued from page 147.] 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


An Inquest on the corpse of a Living Man—A new use is discovered 
for a Table Napkin—A Juror is disappointed of his Lawful Seat 
— Tre viewing of the body andthe Merry Mourners—Tom Hamil- 
ton takes out a Diploma—T'he Peer and his Friend fire hot shot 
at each other—The Jury decide upon their verdict. 

It was at the hour of two of the following day. The servants of Out- 
run Castle were marshalled in the hall. Every thing was prepared up 
stairs. The noble viscount d essed—as the newspapers say, in describ- 
ing some criminal at the bar—in a decent suit of mourning, was in the 
little-used library of his dwelling-house, with the windows half closed, 
the corners of his mouth convulsively drawn down, and his eyes twink- 
ling with scarcely représsed fun, when a large body of gentlemen, chosen 
from amongst the neighboring ploughmen, and other respectable house- 
holders, arrived in a cart upon the gravelly esplanade before Outrun 
Castle, and began ascending the steps. Nearly at the same moment a 
personage with @ shrewd, wind-cutting countenance, powder in his hair, 
a pig-tail behind, a black coat, covered with a blacker spenser, drab 
breeches, and continuations, came riding up upon a hard-mouthed mali- 
cious-looking pony, and received the salutations of the assembled jury 
as Mr. Crowner. 

The worthy peer, unable to deny himself his joke, had determined 
upon receiving the whole quest in person, and consequently the coroner 
and train were ushered at once into the library, where he sat in state. 
In then they walked, the crown officer at their head, feeling a vast deal 
of respect for the peer, who was before him, and a vast deal of contempt 
for the jury who were behind. Thus, on entering the chamber, the 
worthy gentleman, who was a ci-dervant attorney, paused suddenly to 
make a lowly reverence to the viscount; but while his head was de- 
scribing the segment of a circle in its descent, a worthy juror who fol- 
lowed, and who did not expect this abrupt halt, was impelled forward, 
partly by his own impetus, partly by that of the whole inquest behind; 
and treading first upon the coroner’s heels with his hob-nailed shoes, 
and then endeavoring to fend bimself off with his hands, he fairly 
brought his worthy leader on his knees, at the feet of the peer. Up 
started the coroner again with sundry fierce contortions of visage, and 
after three hops of agony, he exclaimed, “ Gamaliel Dickens! 
liel-Dickens! The man’s a born idiot, or 1 would commit him.” 

“ Dang it! Mr. Coroner,” cried Gamaliel, tal.ing himself by the fore- 
lock, “I couldn’t help it, mum. It’s all your fault, Stubbs.” 

Stubbs, with all the skill of an outgoing minister, handed over the 
embarrassment and the blame to his.succeasor, and a voice from behind, 
belonging to an ex-volunteer sergeant, was heard exclaiming, “ March! 
Right shoulders forward ! 


men !” 


In the meanwhile Mr. Coroner had recovered himself, and was reve- 
rently shaking the tips of the two fingers which the peer held out to him, 
while the peer himself was pinching his: one toe under the table, to pre- 
vent himself from exploding. 

“« A sad affair this, Mr. Gregory,” he said, “sad affair; and there- 
upon he was seized with a fitof coughing, which served his purpose very 
well; for, under cover thereof, he got rid of a fit of laughter, which 
might otherwise have thrown him into convulsions. 


Gama- 


“Shocking, my lord, shocking!” cried Mr. Gregory, “to think of | 


such a fellow as that young Worrel daring to shoot your lordship’s son; 
but we'll manage him, my lord, we'll manage him—though, to say the 
truth, I should not have ventured to hold an inquest in your lordship’s 
house, unless it had been by your own particular desire.” 

“Oh, of course we must have an inquest,”’ said the peer, “and a ver- 
dict of wilful murder and all that sort of thing. These gentlemea will 
all see the thing in the right point of view, Lam sure;’’ and carrying for- 
ward his siout stomach with a stately air to the side of the room where 
the jury were ranged in their Sunday best, bowing with all their might, 
he took Mr. Gamaliel Dickens by the hand, making him blush, and sim- 
per, and cry, “ Lauk, my lord!” 
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“Of course, Mr. Dickens,” said the peer, “‘ you all know What you 
come here fur?” 

“To sit upon the yoong gentleman’s boady,” replied Mr. Dickens, 
with a grin which the peer didn’t at that moment understand. 

** And to find a verdict of wilful murder against the man that killed 
him, my good Gamaliel,”’ rejoined Lord Outrun. 

€ Joost soa, joost soa, my lord,” replied the bumpkin ; “‘ ony way your 
lordship pleases.”’ 

“And you, Mr. Stubbs,” continued the peer: “ this is a very shock- 
ing thing, indeed, Mr. Stubbs.”’ 

** Woundy shocking indeed,” answered Mr. Stubbs. “I made the 
young loard’s leather geeaters: so hang me if [ doan’t hang him as shot 
un.” 


“You are quite right, Mr. Stubbs,” said the peer. 
are all of one mind?” 

“ Your humble servant to command,” replied a third man upon the 
line ; and the volunteer sergeant at the end making a military salute, the 
reer concluded the whole matter settled, and pointing to the door that 
led into the dining-room, he said— 

“There, Mr. Coroner, is your jury room; and as you have doubtless 
all come a long way, I have taken care that you should have wherewithal 
to pass the time of deliberation pleasantly. You will find roast beef 
and brimming ale for the jurors, and a ehicken for the coroner, with @ 
bottle of Madeira, which, by jingo—I mean upon my honor—has gone 
twice round Cape Horn. This is all according to rule, I think, Mr. 
Croner.”’ 

The coroner made a low bow, and his mouth got juicy at the thought 
of the Madeira, but nevertheless he judged fit, at all events, to propose 
a business-like plan, whether it was followed or not, nd he asked,— 
“Tad we not better view the body first, my lord?” 

“No,” replied the peer in a solemn tone, “I think refreshment will 
accuminate your discernment ;"’ adding, softo voce, ‘ the chicken will 
get cold.” 

“Oh!” said the coroner, and in he walked into the dining room, gui- 
ded by a wave of the peer’s hand. 

“‘ Dang it,” said Stubbs to Dickens, in a low voice, as he followed his 
commanding officers, and beheld a mighty sirloin still hissing and crack- 
ling at the end of a long table, covered with resplendently white damask. 
“Dang it, Dickens, I didn’t know these quests was such capital things. 
I hope there’ll be a many more killed in the county.” 

“€ They isn’t all like this, I should think,”’ said Dickens. 

Inthe meanwhile the whole party advanced to the table, but a slight 
embarrassment ensued from the fact of certain white napkins being laid 
down between each knife and fork, concealing within the labyrinth of 
their folds an excellent piece of white bread. 

“What's this for?”’ said Stubbs, as he took his place. 

“« To keep the bread cosy, I should think,” said Dickens, looking un- 
der his napkin. But at that moment all eyes were turned upon the vol- 
unteer sergeant, who was a man never embarrassed abuut any thing. He 
saw the white napkin, he saw the fine red morocco chair: he was con- 
scious that the garments of his nether man might not leave the most del- 
icate remembrance on the spot where it was placed. He remembered 
in his daysef pipe-clay having imprinted his exact proportions upon a 
horse-hairseat at his colonel’s. Witha rapidity of combination indica- 
tive of the man of true genius, and without the slightest hesitation to 
betray ignorance or doubt, he seized the napkin, unfolded it, spread it 
upon his chair, and sat down. Such is the force of ease and self-confi- 
dence upon the minds of others, that every man followed his example on 
the instant. Can we wortler that they did so, having no knowledge 
whether he was right or not, when we every day see, in the first legisla- 
tive assembly in the world, large bodies of men following any self-confi- 
dent fool that will lead them, knowing him to be wrong the whole time. 

The coroner knew better, but he said nothing upon that score, only 
commanded Mr. Gamaliel Dickens, in an authoritative tone, to say 
grace like a Christian; which Mr. Dickens did accordingly, exclaiming, 

‘For this here coroner’s inquest, Lord make us truly thankful.” 

“ Amen,” said Mr. Stubbs, and dewn they sat again. 


The servantsin the meanwhile who were collected to help them, near- 
ly choked themselves with their fingers to prevent themselves from roar- 
ing with laughter; but having received ahint from their lord that it was 
nos particularly necessary the perceptions of the jury should be: very 
clear, they continued to supply them with abundance of good ale till 
such time as the coroner himself thought fit to interpose, and to give a 
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hint that it was necessary to view the body, enesatienale -_ hha 


words wee spoken, one of the attendants quitted the room, and another 


after conversing with the corone r, benignly offered to show the jury the 
way, which they were certainly inno condition to discover themselves. 
Forhis part, the crown officer thought it would be better to suffer 
them to take their inspection without his presence—there being yet a- 
bout four glasses of Madeira in the decanter. The jury, therefore, 
trooped out, and the coroner rem: a1ined with his wine, taking his first 
glass leisurely enough, and picking his teeth between whiles: the next 
glass was somewhat more accelerated ; but it had scarcely found its way 
to his lips when the voice of Stubbs was heard, shouting aloud from the 


top of the stairs— . 
“Mr. Crowner! Mr. Crowner! will you ha’ the goodness joost to step 
up and say whether I be to sit upon the boady or not—them d——d fel- 


lows won't let me get on. I came here to sit upon the boady, and dang 
me if k won't, if 1 have law upon my side.” 

This speech was delivered in the tone of a deeply injured person, and 
the coroner exclaiming—* the idiots!” in a tone of sovereign.contempt, 
re-filled and re-emptied his glass and rushed up stairs. 

The scene that was presented to him at the door of Mrs. Fitzurse’s 
room, was rather shocking. The assembled body of jurors filled up the 
entrance, some of them looking flushed and indignant, some of them 
looking bewildered, some of them rather merry. Two servants, in the 
convulsions of smothered laughter, were keeping them off from the bed 
of death, whereon, by the dim light of the half-closed shutters, might be 
seen lying the outstretched form and pale face of the Honorable Henry 
Frederick Augustus Fitzurse, with two copious streams of a red color 
distaining his brow and cheeks from a small! dark spot in his forehead.— 
On the other side of the bed was beheld, by the aid of a spirit lamp 
which threw a ghastly blue glare over the whole apartment, a tall portly 
gentleman with a rosy countenance, a powdered wig, with two rows of 
curls on each side of his head, and a stout powdered queue behind. He 
was dressed in a close cut coat of black, well powdered on the collar, 
a thick white neckcleth, long flapped black waistcoat, black silk breech- 
es and stockings, and silver buckles, a gold snuff-box in bis hand, a cane 
hurg at his wrist, and alihough he was certainly a very good-looking el- 
derly gentleman, no one would have taken him for rollic king Tom Ham- 
ilton, unless they were much better informed upon the subject than any 
of the jurors there present. At the moment of the coroner's approach, 
that most respectable personage was bending over the corpse of Mr. 
Fitzurse, affecting busily to smooth down some of the bed-c! thes, which 
one of the too zealous jurymen had deranged in an «fort actually to sit 
upon the body. It was evident, however, that the surgeon—for the cor- 
oner concludedgat once that such must be the character of the personage 
before him—it was evident, I say, that the surgeon must have been a dear 
friend to Mr. Fitzurse, for as he bent down his head he was clearly af- 
fected by a spasmodic motion, and warm tears continued to fall upoa the 
countenance of the corpse, over whom also, he seemed to be muttering 
some prayer or ejaculation, as his lips parted and a low murmuring was 
heard in the room. 

In front, however, was a much more important person in the eyes of 
the coroner; being no other than the peer himself, Most unfortunately, 
indeed, it happened, that the viscount had been seized at that particular 
moment, with another violent fit of coughing which interrupted him 
sadly. 

“Take them away, coroner,” he cried, “take them away, (cough, 
cough, cough, cough) we've had quite enough of them, (cough, cough, 
cough,) they've viewed the body, (cough, cough, cough,) and, by jin- 
go, now they want to sit upon it! (cough, cough, cough. 

“ Well, warn’t I toald that I were to sit upon ’um,” said Mr. Dick- 
ens. ‘I want nothing more nor ——— 

“Silence !’’ cried the coroner. ‘Have you viewed the body, gentle- 
men?”’ 

“Oh, ay, 
ner, , 

“‘ Well, if you have viewed it,” said the coroner, who bore his drink 
discreetly, “ walk down stairs. " 

es Right shoulders forward,” cried the ex-volunteer serjeant, ‘ single 
file, march ! and away they trooped at the word of command, nearly 
tumbling over each other in the rapidity of the descent. 

The coroner brought up the rear—the door of the deceased gentle- 
man’s room was shut—and up started the corpse, holding both his sides 
and roaring with laughter ! 

“Hurra!’ cried the disconsolate father, sinking into an arm-chair, 

with his heels beating the ground, and his fat stomach heaving up and 
down like a soufflet. 
» “Driven them from the field, by Jupiter!’’ cried the surgeon, handing 
a glass of punch out of the spirit lamp to the corpse; “but d n it, 
my lord, we must keep serious; our part isn’t played out yet, and they 
have very nearly beaten us already. Why, if that fellow who would sit 
upon the body had been a little nearer he’d have heard the chuckles in 
the dead man’s stomach!” 

‘Lord have mercy upon ws!” cried the peer; “it’s capital! But 
come, Tom, as you say, we must get back our long faces. Give me a 
glass of cold water; if any thing will make me serious that will. There 
now, that’s sad enough! Come now, Tom, let us go down and give evi- 
dence. See that your wig’s right, old fellow.” 

Tom went to a glass, adjusted his curls; and while the Honorable 
Henry Frederick Augustus tock another ladle full of the revivifying | 


eve viewed un,” said Stubbs, we but you see, Mr. Coro- 
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{ fluid, the peer and his companion proceeded to the dining-room, where 


the servants who had brought Mr. Fitzurse home from the scene of the 
fatal affray, as the coroner termed it, were giving, unconsciously, a false 
impression by their true evidence in regard to the death of their respecta- 
ble young master. 

A little bustle ensued upon the entrance of the viscount and Tom 
Hamilton, all the jurors rising, and pulling at the hair upon their fore- 
heads, while the two gentlemen tock seats beside the coroner. The evi- 
dence of the servants was soon concluded, and the crown officer then 
turned to the peer, who took the opportunity of presenting Mr. Heavi- 
tree, the famous surgeon. ‘The coroner and Mr. Heaviuree bowed, and 
then the former inquired whether the viscount had any information to 
give upon this melancholy occasion. 

“T shall be very happy,’’ answered his lords ship with a rueful air, ** to 
answer any questions that may be asked of me.” 

“A hem!” said the coroner. ‘“ May I ask if you have any precise in- 
formation in regard to the person whose hand committed this sad act? 
As yet we have nothing but hearsay, for none of the witnesses we have 
examined were present.” 

“Why,” replied the peer, “I saw a challenge given to my son, the 
night before last, from a young dog of the name of Worrel, and so it is 
natural to conclude that he was the man who shot him.” 

. “Precisely,” replied the coroner with a sapie nt look. ‘“‘ Pray, my 
lord, is your lords hip aware of who was your son’s second upon this tra- 
gic al EXpre dition ?”’ 

The peer cocked his eye at Mr. Heavitree with a look of indescribable 
fun, and then replied, 

“Oh, yes. I know quite well. A young rakehelly vagabond fellow 
of the name of Hamilton, better known as Tom Hlamilton the Blazer, a 
desperate hand atthe bottle and among the girls, a capital shot, and 
rather fond of fishing. Never ask him to any of your house s, gentlemen, 
for he'll drink you out a pipe of Madeira in no time. He got the poor 
boy into a number of scrapes, and I dare say this was all his fault if the 
truth were known.’ 

The coroner took down all the particulars carefully, and after putting 
a few more very pertinent questions, he turned*to the jt ry inquiring if 
they wished to ask his lordship any thing. 

Up started Stubbs without more ado. 

“ Why, my lord,” he said, with the usual tug, ‘I do wish to ax your 
lordship one thing, which is—couldn’t you just give us another mug of 
that ere ale? It’s woundy dry work sitting here.’ 

The coroner reproved him solemnly; but the peer was more compla- 
cent and the ale was brought up; upon which no farther questions were 
asked by the jury. The coroner then turned to Mr. Heavitree, and beg- 
ged that he would make any statement he thought proper én regard to 
the cause of death. 

Tom now give back the peer his shrewd look and replied, 

“LT have examined the body of the deceased, and find a small wound 
in the centre of the forehead, which is the only thing about him likely to 
cause death that Lcan discover. It is not indeed very pro found, and on 
examining it | certainly did not reach the brain, but this, from my know- 
ledge of the deceased’s family, did not surprise me, as that ergan in his 
noble house is ordin¢ arily exceedingly small, and perhaps ia his case may 
be wanting altogether. 

“Whew!” cried the peer with along shrill whistle. 

“ My dear sir,”’ said the coroner, “‘ you forget his lordship’s presence.” 

“‘Hla, ha, ha, ha!’ cried ene of the bumpkins who took the joke and 
seemed to enjoy it. 

“T do not forget in the least,’ replied Tom Hamilton, imbibing an 
enormous pinch of snuff and looking round with the contemptuous 
superiority of a great surgeon, who always seems to feel that our 
bones, limbs, muscles, nerves, and arteries are all at his disposal, and 
that he may cut us up morally and physically whenever he pleases. “I 
do not forget at all, Mr. Coroner, nor is there any offence to his lord- 
ship, there are many more men in the world without brains than you 
know of. Now I will very willingly this moment bring down my cir- 
cular-saw, and just take a little bit, not bigger than the palm of my hand, 
out of the skulls of the gentlemen here present, and I will answer for 
it, that in two heads out of three you won't find four pennyweights of 
brains !”’ 


There was a general bustle amongst the jury and an evident ten- 
dency to run towards the door, Dickens, who was a stout fellow, 
muttering to himself—“Tll knock thee down, if thou touchest my 
head !” 

Tom Hamilton, however, proceeded in his character of surgeon— 

“It isa very mistaken idea, Mr. Coroner, that people can’t get on 
in the world without brains. For my part I think, physiologically speak- 
ing, the less brains a man has the better. Why I have known a famous 
ministry keep off and on for ten years together, and not three out of the 
whole party had any brains at all. But to return to the matter in hand. 
My opinion is, that the state to which the Honorable Mr. Fiizurse was 
reduced, as you have it in evidence, about six o'clock yesterday morn- 
ing, was, either by the rapid and violent propulsion of some small hard 
substance—whether round or angular, I cannot take upon my self to say 
—against the central part of the os frontis; or by the violent and rapid 
| propulsion of his os frontis against some small hard substance—whether 
| round or angular I have no means of knowing.” 

“ Thatis to say,” said the coroner, “that either a pistol-ba!l came and 
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knocked a hole in his head, or he went and knocked his head against a 
pistol-ball ?”’ 

“You will put what interpretation upon my words you please, sir,” 
replied the pretended surgeon with an air of profound wisdom, * I 
have given my opinion; and as this is a delicate matter I shall say no 
more.” 

“ Very right, too,”’ cried Stubbs; “ for my part, Mr. Crowner, | thin! 
the mutter’s very clear. It’s a case of manslanghter.”’ 

“ Halloo!”’ cried Dickens. “ Manslaughter! 1 think it’s 
wuss than that.” 

“Why, how can that be ?”’ 


summut 


cried Stubbs. Ps If it had been a woman 
it would have been murder, but as it’s a man it’s manslaughter |’ 

{1 vote for fee ly-de-se! saida small tailor from the eud of the table; 
and every man now put forth his opinion, each being diflerent from the 
other. Some insisted upon homicide, some upon’ murder, some upon 
petty larceny. 

The coroner then rose and obtained silence, in order to explain to 
the gentlemen the real meaning of the various terms they had picked 
up like children gathering pebbles on the sea shore, without knowing 
what they really were. Being also primed and loaded by the worthy 
viscount, he gave them yery broadly to understand that their verdict 
must be one of murder, and was going on to mark clearly the distine- 
tions between that crime and any other, 


when a gentle man, of a very 

thoughtful and conside rate look, rose solen nly, scratch d his h rad, and 

said— 

a Well, Mr. Crowner, L don’t know—but T can’t make out that hoale 
in his head!” 

The matter had well nigh begun all over again. The coroner, bow- 
ever, stopped imperiously this system of trying back, and having so ex- 
plained the matter that he'thought there wes no possibility of the men 
coming to any but one conclusion, he left it like other high ofhcers, in the 
hands of the jury. After am yment’s consultation, however, to his hor- 
ror and astonishment the personage who acted as foreman returned a 
verdict of “ Wilful murder against the Honorable Henry Frederick Au- 
gustus Fitzurse, and other persons unknown,” and to this they stuck in 
spite of all the coroner could say. 

CHAPTER XIX, 

The Chevalier De Lunatico takes an early walk—some of his first 
impressions of London ri port l—Joey Pike recovered —the Cheva- 
lier entertains a Beggar, and is invited Ly a Reviews 
The Chevalier de Lunatico was an early man, and although the Golden 

Cross, Charing Cross, is one of those houses in which one can practise 

early habits with greater impunity than any where else, yet even there 

he scared a dull housemaid on the stairs, who was listening to some- 
thing that Boots was saying with their faces very close together. 

They both concluded that hé must be the gentleman who was going by 


the five o’clock heavy Bristol, and Boots began to inquire concerning his 
luggage. 

The chevalier, however, set him right: and issued forth into the 
streets of London, gazing round him with the curiosity which the 
scenes of the great metropolis might naturally produce. He had the 
fairest opportunity in the world of studying proper names—which, let 
me tell the reader, is no unimportant chapter in the natural history of 
national character. There they stood, in long rows against the 
boarded-up windows of the shops—sometimes bearing a clear or a 
mystic reference to the trades which were inseribed after them; some- 
times set up in fierce opposition to the sort of business which the 
proprietors had chosen. ‘There was Mr. Gold, the jeweller, and Mr. 
Spratt, the fishmonger, and Mr. Woollen, the’ hosier, and Mr. Bond, 
the law-stationer: while on the other hand, appeared Mr. Hogtlesh, 
the perfumer, Mr. Boxer, the man-milliner, Mr. Silver-tongue, the 
brass-founder, and ‘Mr. Rotten, the pork-butcher. There was a Mr. 
Ramsbottom who dealt in lace, and on one door appeared Mr. Heavy- 
sides, professor of dancing. Mr. Stone dealt in feather-beds, and Mr. 
Golightly in Cheshire cheeses. We could go a great deal farther, and 
tell all the manifold curious nomens and cognomens that the chevalier 
examined and noted down; but to say the truth, the subject is a 
delicate one, and—besides all the filthy and obscene names with which 
Englishmen have thought fit to bedizen themselves, and which made 
Mr. de Lunatico judge that at least one half of the people ought to 
remigrate to his own sphere—there may be many a one which might 
offend some of our dearly beloved readers to have handled lightly, and 
therefore we forbear. Oaward went the chevalier, however, with his 
peculiar jaunty and inquiring look, remarking the various classes who 
at that early hour take their way out, and begin the miserics and 
labours of the day. But we must not trespass by our descriptions 
upon the peculiar walk of any gentleman who has written upon the 
humorous city of London; for as in every other profession, particular 
individuals are allowed to establish a right prescriptive in certain 
walks, there is no reason why the same should not hold good with 
authors also. Milkmen, pickpockets, women of the town, are all 
very tenacious in this respect; and although authors may be an interior 
class, as the government seems to think them, they may perhaps im- 
prove by aping their betters. We will therefore simply give a few of 
the chevalier’s brief notes, recording his matutinal excursion through 
the streets of the great metropolis. After commenting upon the names 
he goes on. 

“Mem. All men in London before six o’clock walk with their shoul- 
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ders up to theirears, and their hands in their pockets. Query—Cas 
they be afraid that if they took theirs out other p: ople would put their 
hands in? N.B.—AILI met were of a class which seemed to have the 
least cause for fearing such a process. 

‘Mem. That the noses of all cobblers who live in stalls in London 
are red, and turn up at the point. Query.—Can this pro ‘eed from fre 
quent hammering between the noce and the lapstone?) N. B.—It is but 
natural the nose she uld keep itself out of the way 


“Mem- The q! untity of cabbage consumed in London must be great 
Ia Covent Garden alone I saw enough coming in to s ipply the whol 
moon. N. B.—fhey must dress their cabbage in gin, for there was a 
strong smell of that tluid amongst all the people coll cted t »buy and 3e 
Mem. To trv the experiment when | rot home. 

* Mem Saw a gentleman leaning against a post at the corner of « 
street called Russell; was hicé Ipping violently, and lookir «as if he dia 
not see very distinctly, nevertheless he wus ne aching toa mob of bey 
around him who are picking his pocket. ‘I he sermon was tolerable.— 
He must | ive been a cle: TvVMmal becanse } . } id on Aa black coat. N.—B 
—The Evglish clergymen preach in the « pen air QWuerv.—Do they al 
ways preach drunk ! 

Now the reader may suspect that we are joking with him, d say a 
once from his knowled re of such thi rs, these are the notes i | renc h 
man, orefan American, and net of the Chevalier de Lunatico. He would 

ever generalize upon individual instances, or take p leas hastily, « 

conceive first impressions to be the true means of judging Nay, read 
er, I did not Say that he relied upon these in pressions. He only took 
them down as they occurred that he might remember them afterwards, 


but he did not pul lish them as facts till he had probed their re ality.— 
» procecded without many deviations from 
the right track, to the beantiful precincts of Fetter-lane; and, on enter- 
ing the narrow passage of the Black Dog, where the people by this tin 


were beginning to «rawl about—the men with their slippers on, and the 
women with their hair rolled tightly round lumps of brown paper, he 
had the feli ity {seeing his faithful follower, Joey, engaced in the pleas 

ant morning occupation of making somew! at warm and very gracefa 


love to an extremely pretty barmaid, upon whose cheeks, peepirg 
a . 


through a thick coating of black smoke, were seen lilies and roses which 
might have graced the country. If difficulty of attainment be the mea 


sure of value, the fair barmaid was certain!y a prize worth having. She 


had despised bagmen, trampled upon hucksters, and treated head-waiter 


with severeign ¢ mtemp*. 


sne was not proof agains 


i 


> ° : 
Bat it was evident 
ral every case ts one of the 


Joey's perfi ct self-complacency, whi Limost 


most potent weapons that can be emp 
t I 


Men frequently rank another according to lis estimation ot iwelf, but 
women always do. 

Joey was not in the slightest degree abashed at being caught in th 
fact; indeed, the only thing on earth that could abash him would have 
been any want of grace whatever. So long ashe was Apollo in his own 
eyes, he fele a glorious confidence in his powers that nothing couk? 
shake. Awkwardneas was the only bugbear of his imagixation ; and now 





as he happened to be leaning gracefully towards the rig with his arn 
; 


half encireling the waist of the barmaid, while it seemed but leaning or 
the chair, his head lolling somewhat negligently towarda the left shouf- 
der, and his eyes rolling lan ruidly over the 


beautv—one lee extended, and one toe pointes 


atures of the Feuter-lane 
—Joey felt that the eves 
of the whole world might rest upon him with satisfaction toe them, and 
applause to him; i 
}0% ful satisfaction he withdrew his arm, t wok three 


As soon as bh »beh ld the cher ilier, v ith a simper oF 
steps forward, lai 
his hand upon his heart, or rather hievelvet waistcoat, bowed profound 


ly, took a step backward, and bowed again. Explanations were then 


! 

ible the reader; anc 
Joey in due form introduced the chevalier as his master to the fair Elise 
dé Tup} ins, as he called the pretty barmaid, who he informed Mr. de 
Lunatico was from his own pa@ese. 


entered into, with which it is unnecessary to trot 


Arrangements were made for Joey’s 
immediate removal to the Golden Cross, Charing Cross; and taking a 
tenaer leave of Miss Tuppins, he accompanied his master on his way 
thither. 

The first object that presented itself to the chevalier on issuing fortts 
from the door of the Black Dog, was a wretched being attired in an old 
tattered pair of corduroy trousers, through which his knees were per- 
ceptible, without stockings and without shves. The only other covering 
that |.° seemed to possess was a sallow shirt little less torn than his ne- 
ther “arment; and with his hands under, his arms to keep them warm, 
treading tendgrly upon the hard stones, he took his shivering way along, 
as miserable a looking creature as it is possible to behold. The cheva- 
lier’s bowels of compassion were instantly moved. ‘Ts it possible,’ he 
exclaimed to himself, “‘ that such misery canexist in acapital of a coun- 
try overflo@ing with wealth, plunged in luxury, and loaded with splen- 
dor?” ' 

Putting his hand in his pocket, he instantly gave the poor wretct 
half-a-crown, who replied in a tone of the deepest gratitude :—* God 
bless vour honor!’ at the same time, however, he raised his eyes to 
the face of the chevalier, and instantly compelled by the commissioner's 
peculiar powers to display his real feelings, he rolled his tongue into hie 
cheek, winked his right eye most knowing!y, and said, ‘ Well done, old 
covey, this will get me a pint of gin, and oyster-sauce to my beefateak 
We'll have a flare up to-night when my woman comes home. She’s own 
with Mother Gammon’s two best babies, and will bring heme half-«- 
guinea at least.” 








ame 














“ Pray what do you mean by her two best babies ?’’ demanded the 
chevalier in a sweet tone. 

“‘Why, what a flat you are,” said the poor unhappy mendicant; “but 
Pll tell you all about it. Why Mother Gammon has got twelve or four- 
teen of them babies; but Lord bless ye, some of “em is not worth no- 
thing at all, great, fat, rosy things, that gues a laughing and talking no 
how. 
in the end. Se you give sixpence a-piece more for the two best on ’em; 
and capital babies they ix. One’s as yellow as a guinea, and t’other’s 
well nigh humpbacked, and they’ve had sitch a hedecation that they'll 
setup a cry o’ theirselves when they see a soft chap at the end of the 
street. They've a natural instinct as teaches them when a feller’s a flat 
the moment they sees him; so they're well woth the money.” 

“Then in short,’’ said the chevalier, ‘‘ you're not quite so badly off as 
these rags would make you appear.” 

« Lord bless ye,” cried the man, “LT hires them duds, my own tog- 
gery’s all at hore, only I chuse to be upon the loose lay just now, “cause 
you see the mendicity folks had well nigh nabbed me when I was in 
the literary department. I don’t mind telling you all this, now I’ve 
got your half-crown; but I mast be jogging, for there’s the old cove who 
walks regular to change along Fleet street and Cheapside, who never 
misses his shilling and that was reckoned against me when I took the 
walk.” 

“And so,” said the chevalier, “it is really a voluntary act of yours 


’ 


j 


But J says to my woman, says I, Vot’s good’s always cheapest | 


to go shivering along in this sharp morning, enduring all the miseries of | 


utter destitution without the slightest occasion, when you might keep 
yourself comfortably by honest labor without half these privations. I 
must beg your acceptance of a ticket if you please. You must be mad, 
my good sir.”’ , 
The man put aside the ticket the chevalier offered him with the 
back of his hand, replying in a tone of supreme contempt, “ No, no, 
none of that ere humbug, no tickets for me. Honest industry’s all my 
eye; why, upon the loose lay I can make my half-guinea a-day comfort- 
able; and in this cursed country I couldn’t get half-a-crown any other 
way, if I were to work my fingers to the bone. France is the only 
country for a man of genius. 1 should have been one of the ministers 
by this tine if I'd been bora in France. 1 must wet my whistle first, 
however; 30 good morning to ye, old’un,” and he turned away. 


“What does he mean by wetting his whistle ?’’ demanded the che- | 


valier, turning to Joey Pike. 

“« Merely, eccelleneza, that he is going to take Quelque chose de 
courte,” replied Joey Pike ; and the chevalier walked on as wise as he 
was before. Bite, Sek 

The beggar’s last speech, however, put him in mind that he had a let- 


ter for one of the ministers, and he determined, without fail, to present . 


it that day, as well as the other letters Mr. Longmore had sent him.— 
He. therefore, hurried his pace to get back, passing by some of the most 
splendid shops in the world, now wide open and displaying large sheets 
of plate-glass, each pane of which Joey Pike assured him, would be a 
fortune for a poor man. 

«‘ How can they afford to make such a display ?’’ demanded the che- 
valier. 

“«Oh, they have two plans,” replied Joey, ‘sometimes one obtains 
success, sometimes the other. They charge their customers twenty per 
cent. more for the plate-glass, or else they become bankrupt.” 

< But the latter is ruin,’ said the chevalier. 

«« Scoosy!” replied Joey Pike, “ it is the first step towards making 
a fortune. No tradesman ought to think of keeping more than a one- 
horse chay before he becomes bankrupt, but afterwards he may set up a 
pair.” sa : ; 

“T suppose,” rejoined the chevalier, “that the latter is the general 
alternative then, for very few customers will be fools enough to give 
twenty per cent. more for goods because they are exhibited behind 
plate-glass.’ : : ms 5; ; 

“© Pardonnez moi, monsieur,” replied Joey, in a sweet tone; “I be- 
lieve they might put on thirty. We are all the slaves of our eves; and 
as they say, one may catch larks with a mirror, so you may catch cus- 
tomers in London with plate-glass.”” 

“J think I shall beg of the proprietors,” said the chevalier, “ to put 
up in the window, tickets forthe moon to be had within.” 

“They would have a vente prodigious,” said Joey; 
buy thousands of them out ofemere curiosity.” 

“What! would mere curiosity carry them to the moga?” demanded 
the chevalier. 

‘Tt has taken many a man and woman too to a worse place,” said 
Joey, and on the chevalier walked ruminating upon all he saw and 
heard. * 

On his arrival at the Golden-cross he found Worrel seated with 
a portly man of a dull and self-conceited countenance, who was in- 
stantly introduced to him as Mr. Lillywhite, the editor of the well- 
known Pansophisticon newspaper of science and literature. He load- 
ed the chevalier with civilities, gave him an invitation to his house, 
(which the chevalier at once accepted,) and as he was taking leave 
whispered,— 

“If youcould write something, exclusively, for our paper: a letter 
from abroad, a tour inthe moon, the review of some of your principal lu- 
matic productions, a totally new view of astronomy, or, if you have your- 
self dabbled in a literary way, a laudatory article of your own work, we 
shall be delighted to give it insertion. Think of it, think of it, we are 


* people would 
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capital pay. Think ef it till we meet again. 
rel dine with me some day soon ?”’ 

Worrel begged Jeave to decline, saying that his mind was notin a state 
to enjoy society. But the chevalier accepted again, and the worthy fat 


Won't you and Mr. Wor- 


* gentleman rolled out of the room. 


CHAPTER XX. 

A question regarding Laura Longmore answered—She is forgotien 
by those who ought to have remembered her—She applies to the bell 
and produces two maid servants—The reason why the maidsin Out- 
run Casile hunted in couples—Laura passes a dull day and finds 
the night cold—She reverses the proposition of giving up the ghost 
—In her spiritual capacity she knocks down Jerry Tripée and strikes 
a spark out of him. 

And what had become of Laura Longmore all this time? The ques- 
tion is certainly a very pertinent one and shall be answered as speedily 
as possible. We left her, as the reader may remember—if not exactly 
in her night-gear, certainly not much better clothed than when she went 
to bed—in the midst of the state apartment of Ontrun, castle, wonder- 
ing what she ceuld be brought there for, and troubling her brain to very 
little purpose to devise some motive for the peer’s conduct. Laura, as 
the reader perhaps may have some suspicion, though a dear tender- 
hearted little creature, with all the soft graces and womanly sweetness 
that make a young girl of her years the most pleasant thing on earth, 
had likewise a considerable portion of good common sense, and—though 
she was certainly not more than a third of her father’s age—she pos- 
sessed at least three times his knowledge of the world. She therefore 
speedily rejected the idea which at first suggested itself to her mind un- 
der the influence of terror, that the noble viscount had carried ber off out 
of revenge for the death of his son, and that he would inflict upon her 
some very grievous punishment. She soon convinced herself that he 
had some more worldly object in view, though what that was she could 
not divine, and whether he intended to marry her himself or what else 
he could possible design to do with her was a question which puzzled 
her very much indeed. She sat down in the great arm-chair before the 
fire, she toasted her pretty little foot that was without a slipper in the 
glow.of the blazing logs, she looked back to the fine old bedstead with 
its magnificent hangings, she gazed at the large old trunk filled with an- 
tique linen, and she ran her eye over the garments which had been hung 
up to air, and whichever way she turned she asked herself with a 
bewildered mind, ‘ What can it all mean?” 

She could make nothing of it, however: it seemed to her* the most 
strange and inconsistent act that ever was performed, and she was fain 
to wait for the promised return of the noble lord in the hope of obtaining 
some satisfactory explanation. As we have shown, however, for a consi- 
derable time his lordship forgot his charge altogether, and in consulta- 
tions and potations deep with his honorable son and Tom Hamilton, 
spent nearly an hour, while poor Laura knew not what to do, or which 
way to turn herself. The thing that decided her was the fire getting 
low, for the large brown logs soon dwindled down into long red fire- 
brands, and the log red firebrands intime sank into white powder and 
glowing embers. Itis wonderful how often habit acts much better than 
reason. Simply as a matter of cusfom, on seeing the fire was declin- 
ing Laura put out her hand, seized the large embroidered satin bell-rope 
and gaveita pull. This actinstantly produced a sound such as no other 
bell-rope in the house would have called forth. The bell with which it 


| corresponded was a very old one, but unlike many other old del/es, ithad 


a very sweet and silvery, but solemn voice, soft, yet penetrating, so that, 
although it rang af a great distance in the housekeeper’s room, Laura 
herself heard it, and started she did not well know why. 

At the moment that Laura pulled the bell-rope three maids were in 
the housekeeper’s room giving the respectacle functionary to whom it 
belonged an opportun'ty of playing first fiddle in a gossiping concert.— 
All foar started and looked up at the bell, and the housekeeper ex- 
claimed,— 

“It’s the state-room bell! 
lady wants.” 

Jane hesitated, and looked as if she would rather not, and the house- 
keeper, who had a fund of compassion for all human infirmities, and was 
just such a jolly old soul as might be supposed to act in good harmony 
with Mr. Jeremy Tripe, added, observing her doubtful look, — 

“Well, you foolish girl, if you’re afraid, Nelly will go, she’s a heart of 
oak, and would defy any ghost in Christendom!” 

“ Please ma’am, I'd rather Sarah went with me,”’ said Nelly Thom- 
son, notwithstanding the courage which the housekeeper ascribed to 
her, and so it was settled, Sarah, otherwise Sally, accompanying 
Miss Thomson to the state chamber, each looking forward with very 
wide eyes along the passages after they had passed a certain turn of 
the staircase. 

““ Lawk, Sally, how youare a pufling,”’ said Nelly Thomson, as they 
approached the door; ‘ why there's noihing to be afraid of.” 

‘“‘T don’t know that,” said Sally, ina solemn tone, “ and if there ain’t, 
why did you make me come with you, Nell?” 

Now let us pause to hold up our hands and eyes in astonishment at the 
wonderful precision, accuracy, and brevity of this our history, which 
contains not a word that will not be found in the end absolutely necesea- 
ry to the right understanding of the story. It is miraculous, it is sub- 
lime, it is transcendental; we are lost in admiration of ourselves. Let 
not the reader vainly think, when he finds what he imagines a sw 


Run up, Jane, and see what the young 
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description, an incident that seems unnecessary, a charac- 
ter that appears to hang loose, an uncalled for elaboration, a stupid 
piece of philosophy, a longueur in short of any kind; let him not 
vainly suppose that it was without its object, but strangling the inci- 
pient yawn between his teeth, let him look forward to the climax, 
to the consummation of the whole, where he will find that the most 
“minute circumstance, the most trifling word, down to the redness of 
Jerry Tripe’s nose to an “ an,” to a “the,” bear directly and strikingly 
upon the end in view. . 

Did we not, dear reader, tell you, as we described the approach of the 
Chevalier de Lunatico on his visit to Outrun Castle, that one wing of the 
house was in utter darkness?) Did we not describe a certain ruinous 
look about the place! Did we not endeavor to produce in your mind 
that feeling of awful expectation which is created by the blue lights in 
Don Giovanni just before the ghost appears! and could we have any other 
object in view than that of preparing you to hear that the dark wing of 
the castle had the terrible reputation of being haunted?! 

Such, then, was the case with the whole of that suit of roems, pas- 
sages, galleries, corridors, and staireaves, of which the state apartment 
was the first, and such was the cause of the agitation and alarm exhibited 
by the two maidens. Presenting themselves, then, in a couple.te poor 
Laura Longmore, they dropped two curt’seys one rapidly following the 
other, and asked her what she wanted. 

“Tn the first place,”’ she said, ‘I want some more wood upon the fire, 
and in the next place, I want to know if Lord Outrun is coming, as he 
promised, to give me some explanation of the conduct pursued towards 
me.”’ 

“T’ll see directly, Miss,” said Nelly Thomson. 

“T'll see directly, Miss,’ said her companion, in a still more nervous 

. and agitated tone. 

Both went out for a moment, both came in again bearing a large bas- 
ket of wood, both made up the fire, and both once more retreated, tak- 
ing care to lock the door behind them. Proceeding immediately in 
search of the viscount, they found that he was in the chamhg: of the ex- 
corpse, and thither Nelly Thomson and Sarah took their way: Nell, who 
was in the secret, understanding the wholé matter very well; but Sarah, 
who was in the dark respecting Mr. Fitzurse’s resuscitation, thinking it 
very odd that her lord, who was not fond of grave subjects, should keep 
company with his dead son more than necessary. Her surprise was still 
more increased on hearing loud peals of laughter preceeding tiom the 
chamber of death. Being, really, a good and feeling girl, she pansed 
upon the*stairs, while her companion went on and knocked at the door. 
Thereupon, in about a minute the peer’s head was protruded, demand- 
ing what the devil she wanted. On hearing her errand he seemed sur- 
prised, and it must be owned a litle shocked. 

“ By jingo, I had forgot her altogether,” he exclaimed—poor little 
soul, what’s tou be done? D—n it, take her up a bottle of Madeira and 
a cold fowl, or something of that kind. Tell her to make herself com- 
fortable, and go to bed and sleep, and I'll come and see her to-morrow.” 

The maid did as she was bid, still accompanied by Sarah; and poor 
Laura Longmore having no other resource, followed the peer’s advice 
se far as going to bed was concerned. The next day proved a very un- 
satisfactory one to her; for, although she received every attendance and 
comfort that maid-servants could give her—though breakfast, dinner, 
coffee, tea, and the peer’s grand panacea of champagne, were liberally 
supplied—Lord Outrun came not himself, nor did he send any message. 
The door was regularly locked upon her; and neither threats, entreaties, 
persuasions, nor promises, would induce the maids to give her the means 
of escaping from the durance in which she was held. 

Partly by way of amusing herself, partly from the necessity of her 
case, Laura was obliged to examine a portion of the contents of the 
large trunk which had been brought into the state chamber, and apply 
some of the apparel that it contained to her own use—smiling at the 

uaint and antiquated form of the garments, and taking care to cover 

1e whole that she thonght fit to put on, with her own smart litde dress- 
ing-gown. The greater part of the day was passed at the window, 
which looked over the park, but which afforded not the slightest pros- 
pect of escape, so high was it from the ground. 


For some hours the poor prisoner kept up her spirits pretty well; but 
as night came on she began to get low and melancholy, and imagination 
filled the chamber with spectres of many unpleasant things. Now, let 
not the reader make a mistake: the spectres that she saw were not of 
the kind that the maid-servants of Outrun Castle dreaded ; for Laura 
had lived too long amongst telescopes and electrical machines to have 
any very great respect for ghosts. No: she saw Harry Woerrel sur- 
rounded with all sorts of difficulty, dangers, and discomfotts—she saw 
him in agony at her loss, and she appreciated very justly, from the feel- 
ings of her own heart what were actually the feelings ot his. She saw 
her father’s despair at the idea of her death, and she was grieved to 
think that that despair would be aggravated by the knowledge that his 
jast acts towards her had not been those of kindness. It was with vi- 
sions of this kind that she peopled the room; and as she sat watching 
the embers of the fire, while hour after hour of darkness went by, she 
felt cold and chilly, and tried in vain to warm herself by piling up the 
wood till it blazed en high. She was still in hopes that Lord Outrun 
would keep his promise. She knew that his habits were late, and she 
was, consequently, not disposed to go to bed till all chance of the visit 
was over. She looked round, therefore, for something to cast over her 
shoulders, and remembering the box of old apparel, she went to it, and 


! searched for something that might shelter her from the cold. After re- 


after having been worn, and she was seized with a strong desire of put- 


| apprehension at the sudden sight of a brass knocker, or even the ebony 


_ they have locked the other ;” and instantly putting her hand upon the 


' down by the fire, and looked as deraure as possible. 


_ stantly negatived this in her own mind, saying, “ The candles will throw 


, for the lamp if I need it.” She then ovened the lesser door cautiously, 
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moving two or three articles of lace and linen, she came to what seemed 
to have been a ball dress of light grey satin, cut in an antique shape, of 
a fashion even more remote than the rest of the apparel, and close un- 
derneath it a amall black mantilla with a hood, which she instantly 
seized upon as the thing she wanfed. Before she put it on, however, 
she stood for moment contemplating the satin dress, and, as in moments 
of temporary depression, the monitory convictions which all arrive at in 
the end of their days of the vanity of our joys, and the still greater vani- 
ty of our amusements, come, like dark shadews, into the sunshiny pre- 
sence of youth, even gay and happy Laura Lengmore—happy in the 
cheerful sammer of an innocent heart—asked herself sadly who was the 
being who had borne that garment to ball or pageant, of play or merry- 
making—who was she? what had been her fate? where was she? It 
seemed as if the mantilla and the gown had been laid by immediately 


ting them on together, which, as there was nothing to prevent it, she 
soon accomplished, and then gazed at herself in the large cheval glass, 
and smiled to see what a quaint old figure she had made of herself. 

“Now,” she thought, “if Lord Lord Outrun comes, I shall be dress- 
ed to receive him ;¥ and down she sat again before the fire, and waited 
till the clock chimed the half hour. 

** Half-past eleven !’’ said Laura to herself; “he will surely not come 
now. It is very cold; I wonder where that wind comes from. It blows 
in with a terrible draught.” 

Thus thixking, she rose and approached the side of the room from 
which the current of air seemed to proceed. The chamber was lined 
with large panels of old oak, bordered with immense garlands of very 
well carved flowers, and where the draught came from became evident 
ina moment. There was a key-hole big enough to have satisfied any 
lord chamberlain in Europe, and an ebony handle, which, from its color, 
Laura had not distinguished from the rest of the old carving. Her heart 
beat when she saw it; but do not let the reader suppose that the pretty 
little heroine of this clfapter was one of these ladies who could faint with 


handle of a lock. Her heart beat, but it was with the thought that 
. ’ eh.” } . . be 

this key-hole and this handle might give her the means of making her 

escape. 
“ They may not have locked this door,” said Laura to herself, “though 


friendly ebony, she turned it with some little difficulty, pushed gently, 
and the door opened without resistance. 

Before her lay a short corridor, and by the dim light that suddenly 
flashed down it from the rvom in which she was, she saw clearly enough 
to distinguish that there was the balustrade of a staircase at the end.— 
Laura had well nigh clapped her hands with joy, but just at that mo- 
ment, a distant door banged, and saying to herself ‘“ He is coming,”” 
she closed the door with all speed, and getting back to her chair, sat 


All was silent, however, and though Laura remained in the same po- 
sition for at least a quarter of an hour, net the slightest sound gave 
warning of the approach of any one. 

“I will see where that leads to before I sleep,’’ said Laura; “ and 
though, perhaps, I cannot get away to-night, I will not be long ere I find 
an opportunity.” 

She waited a quarter of an hour more, and then after having counted 
the clock strike twelve, she rose, and as the first precaution, bolted the 
principal door of the room in the inside. Fi 

“ He will never come now,” she thought, “ and if he do he will think 
I am in bed and asleep.” 

The next question was, should she take with her a little hand lamp 
which the maids had left with her te burn during the night, but she in- 


light enough down the passage for the first attempt; I can come back 


placed a chair against it to keep it from closing behind her, and after is- 
tening for a moment or two with a throbbing bosom, but without hearing 
any sound, she advanced with a gliding stealthy pace along the corrider, 
and reached the top of the staircase. There was a tall window above it, 
through which the moon was now streaming clearly, and by her birght 
light Laura descended slowly till she came within two or three steps of 
the sottom. At that instant, however, a door exactly opposite burst 
suddenly open, and a stout, jovial-looking man, with a long red nose, 
rushed in with a light in his hand. The first thing that presented itself 
to his eyes was Laura, in her old-fashioned grey satin gown, and black 
mantilla, with the hood drawn over her head, and the clear moonlig!.1 
streaming full upon her. For an instant she stood riveted to the ste”. 
as if turned into marble, but the next moment recovering her presence ot 
mind, she determined to ask fer the viscount, and waving her hand with 
graceful dignity, she said, in her sweet silvery voice, *‘ Teil me where 
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She got no farther, however, before Jerry Tripe, who had stood shiv- 
ering and gazing at her with a face that had but one red spot left on it, 
let fall the lamp, sank upon his knees, and, clasping Lis hands, exelaim- 
ed, “Oh, my lady, ma’am! I haven’t got it! It’s old Seapulary—he 
that’s murdered !"’ and down he fell upon his face in a fainting fit. 
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Laura at once comprehended that she was taken for a ghost, and al- 
though the words she had heard excited her curiosity not a little, she 
was wise enough to take advantage of the moment of the butler’s faint- 
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ing, to dart up the stairs again like lightning, and run along the corridor 


to her own room. She paused, however, to secure the key which was | 


on the outside of the door, and just as she was closing it, the wisdom of 


} 


the course she had pursued was proved to her satisfaction, by a fhick — 


jolly voice ascending from the stairs she had just quitted in somewhat 
drunken tones, and exclaiming, ‘“‘ Come, Jerry, give us t’other bettle— 
my lord will never know--why d 





n, it’s tripped his heels !-—-He’s | 


-drunk !—Ha! ha! ha!--Whoever saw good liquor get the better of Jer- — 


ry Tripe before 7”’ 

Laura stayed to hear no more, but closed the door, locked it, hid the 
key in the most secret place she could find, and putting by the grey satin 
dress and mantilla carefully for further use, went to bed, and remained 
thinking what the butler’s words could mean, till she fell asleep. 

{ T'o be continued. | 





“THE LAST SERENADE.” — 


BY FRANCIS CARLISLE. 








‘* Why was it,” asked my young musical friend Allan, “ that you 
so decidedly refused to he!p out our,serenade last night, and in fact 
prevented us from doing anything about it, by your obstinacy ?” 

‘Oh! that’s too old to quiz about,” answered I. 

Quiz about !” said he, “ I didn’t know you knew anything of 


the people we wanted to sing to;—and you don’t, what ts in the | 


wind?” 
“ Come, come, Allan, take your laughand be done. I give up the 


_ gubject of serenading.to your mercy, and don’t want to talk any more 


about it. Fill my glass.” . 

« But what do you mean ?” said he, looking astonishingly green 
at my anwers.—“ leave the subject of serenading ! you used to sing 
with us ;—why, this is getting serious ; do tell me what it means ?” 

“ Means? You know allabout the Delavan, don’t you ?” 

“The Delavan ?—No. This must be one of your cracks during 
my absence. Let me behind the scenes pray, that I may account for 
the loss of the primo basso of the old club.” 

« Well,” said I, “if you are serious in your ignorance,” and by 
much questioning and urging, I persuaded myself that he was,—* I'l] 
tell you the story, and if you have patience push me another cigar, 
and I'll tell it to you from the beginning, in regular nowvelette 
fashion.” 

** Last spring, soon after you left,~or, I can date the affair better 
than that if I takea fresh start:—the ciock struck twelye the night 
& was twenty-two years old. One clock struck after another, and I 
rais *d the window to look out upon the still streets, as their various 
#0Un !s came, piercing the silence from this side andthat. It wasa 
beautiful moonlight night, and it seemed as if its softness had stolen 
upon us unawares, that it mizht be enjoyed in stillness by those few 
who know how to appreciate the mild night watches. [listened in 


was, I saw the shadow of her form upon the curtain, as she passed 
once or twice between it an: the light, and then she sat down by the 
window, unconscious, I suppose, that the profile of her head, as it 
rested on her hand, was faithfully pourtrayed in my sight. Isang on, 
and on; such songs as I knew, and could not help singing, and she 
sat motionless there, until I felt I could sing no longer, and with a 
last and lingering look at the faithful shadow, drew myself off to- 
wards home. ° 

“ Over and over in my mind turned the feelings this little adven- 


| ture had exeited, and 1 wondered why I had not sung this or that 


other song which would have expressed my interest more warmly ; 
why I had not done something more to show thisinterest ; why Thad 


not spoken to her,—and brooded over a thousand other speculations. 


_ At last my thoughts began to run into verse, and I conned over, as it 


were, to myself, a serenade, that seemed as if it would have come at 
once to my lips, had I only had wit enough to sing it while I was be- 


foreher. Teven thought of going backto sing it, but my reason got 
_ the better,—and then I had no tune,—and I went home, and wrote 


out my verses, and went to bed. z 
* 1 am stretching this out so wel! that I will spare you my dreams. 


_ Suffice it to say, they were swect and rich; and that after a long 


waking and sleeping doze, I rose at last, at the hour at which I think 
a wise man should, I need not explain to you my creed about that. 
I did not do much that forenoon. Nothing looks very golden be- 
fore dinner. We make all our good resolutions, and co and say all 
our good things at night. Some dreamers have attempted to per- 
suade us that love in a cottage, with bread and milk for breakfast, 


_ gets up with the sun and looks as smilingly at itself and all the world, 
' as when that sun goes down, or when the moon rises; andI kneW 


one woman myself who looked as freshly and as beautiful when she 
rose in the morning, and moved, really seeming awake about the 
house in, her morning cestume, as she did at any part of the day. 
And she was really beautiful ; but she is already growing old while 
young, and her cheeks have paled, and her smooth skin has lost its 
sofiness and brilliance, and it may be owing to this glory of past days ; 
—these early morning hours must be the ruin of many a fair face. 
They talk of the beauties of our cities pining and fading under the 
influence of fashionable habits, of late going to bed and late rising ; 
—perhaps after all it isin spite of them. 

* Be this as it may, I went languidly dreaming on, though awake, 
until dinner. Many things seemed impossible then, that had seemed 
the most proper the night befvre, and I found I could not do much to 


_ carry on my adventure. I however turned over all the operas I had, 


to find an air for my serenade, and thrummed away upon the piano, 
trying this movement and that, till all the family had wondered what 
had set me soj suddenly upon my solfeggios. The air was fouad 


_ at last, or half found, half made, for I doubt not Auber, could he have 


vain, even, for the quick, smart, foot-fall of some late home-goer, that | 


usually makes our city-night silence more marked, and it seemed to 
me almost wicked to retire to bed, and shut out from sense this most 


beautiful and serene of the twenty-four hours. This I did notdo. | 


¥ went quietly down stairs, and slipping on a loose overcoat—for ro- 
mance aside, he who would enjoy our spring evenings, must be well 
guarded—TI strolled out into the pure air. 

“] passed lingeringly up this street and down that, my feet wan- 
dering as much without a guideas my thoughts, and I hardly knew 
where I was when my eye was attracted by the head of a beautiful 


female, who was leaning from a chamber window ofan opposite house | 


looking out upon the moonlight. The moon shone full epon her face, 
and this circumstance, which had probably, from the light falling into 
her room, called her to her window, threw the side of the street upon 
which I was walking completely in the shade. I stood still ; my ap- 
pearance and my sudden payse having been perfectly noisclessin my 
slippered feet—aad gazed at her, as she gazed at the moon. I do 
not know that I then knew that her hair was golden and luxuriant, 
and her eye blue, and liquid, and large, shrouded by long dark lash- 
es, but I thought her one of the most beautiful beings I had ever 


know how Ieng, it seemed a moment, and yet that moment 
seemed an age ; when she drew back, and drewdown her curtain. 


“Before | had moved from my place, there was a flash in the | 


chamber, and the window curtains became illuminated by a low, 
steady light, as she lighted her lamp. There sevmed to be but one 
thing to do. I stepped forward to the edge of the shade in which I 


was standing, sothat I was just hidden from view, and in a low tone, | 
—for it seemed as if I might have whispered to her ana she would 
have heard in that quiet atmosphere—I began to sing 

** Sleep, lady, sleep,” 


* As I went on, my whole soul in the music, or such music as there 


heard it, would have resigned to me the full credit of it, and very 
well, as I thought, it went too; and if ever I should be persuaded to 
serenade again, I will ¢ fix’ it for four voices, and you shall judge for 
yourself, 

‘Inthe afternoon I walked down the street, by the house of my 
dulcinea, but the blinds were closed and no one was visible. There 
Was no name upon the door but I marked the number, and with the 
aid cf Mrs. Mayor, sent a beautiful bouquet to that number, just at 
night-fall. I thought of many a message and device to send with 
the flowers, but decided, as was wisest, to let them speak for them. 
selves. If flowers have a language, it is one which never, like ours, 
makes a fool of any body. 

**T got through the evening by the aid of some party, of which I 
recollect nothing, and at about twelve I again stole quietly down the 
now familiar street. All was perfectly still, but the soft light was 
burning in her chamber again, behind the curtains, and the windows 
too were open.— Waiting till I lost the sound of the last receding foot- 
step, | tremblingly began with the song I sung last the night before. 
Immediately a shadow moved across the curtair, and by it I saw that 


_ she had again taken her position by the window. My heart leaped 
| so in my breast that I could hardly go on, but go on I did. I then 


| 


| 


sang my own serenade—thea I paused. I had sung so long the night 
before, that more might well have been expected ; but after a silence 
of some moments the shadow rose, and it grew larger and dimmer as 
she drew nearer the lamp. Soon she returned and I saw her fair hand, 


- 5. | (I knew it was fair) push aside the curtain and drop something on 
seen. You need not smile 3 I had none of the Suspicions that we | the side-walk. I rushed forward and picked up two flowers tied to- 
who are wise learn to entertain from the deceptiveness of moonlight; | gether by a ribbon. As I looked up she was just drawing in her 
there was no doubt here. I stood, almost holding my breath, I donot | 


head which had been extended to see the fate of her missive. 

‘-¢ Lady !? said I, but she closed the window at once and with. 
drew. 

**T watched some moments in vain, for her return, and then went 
off, bearing my trophy, and somewhat elated. When I got homel 
found that this consisted of a simple, although somewhat marked 
flower from my bouquet, tied up with a fresh rosebud, which I be- 
lieved was not fromit. I thought this a very tasteful gage on her 
part, and was not a little proud of the achievement on my own. As 
to the desperate state ef feeling into whichI was thrown, I may as 


well spare you any attempt at recital. 1] again made pian after plan, ° 


for the next day, as I lay in bed till I fell asleep ; and dreams mixed 
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themselves with my waking projects, so that when I awoke in the 
morning it was rather difficult to distinguish them. Both were equal- 
ly preposterous and impracticable. ; 

“ Symething, I determined, however, must be done. So I armed 
myself with afresh bouquet, (in the front of which I placed her rose- 
bud, now nearly withered,) and my card, and at a due time presented 
myse!f at the well known door. 1 gave the card and flowers to the 
servant, directing him to give them to ‘the lady,’ and inquire whe- 
ther she would see me. I had attempted again and again to prepare 
an answer, in case he should ask me * what lady!’ but without suc- 
cess ; and fortunately he made no such inquiry, highly judicious 


—_ 


though it might have been. She would see me he said on returning; | 


so, arm! with such courage as I could summon, and prepared 
to shake off the embarrassment of any blunder or misunderstanding 
with as mueh grace—not to say impudence—as | could muster, | 
was ushered up stairs. 

«“ She came forward to meet me, beautiful as anangel. But,—how 
shall [ tell you,—(for I saw it at a glance, and itdashed my pleasure 
evenin the moment of recognising her) Allan—she was a widow! 
her dressand air spoke it to the eye ina moment. | fear a widow,— 
but youand every body understand that philosophy now, and I need 
not enlarge upon it. Then too I admire a widow,—but you and every 
body know their fascinations too. My tumultuous mixture of feelings, 
then, on making this sudden discovery, you may perhaps imagine. 
But my pleasufe immediately overcaie every other sensation ; and 
with, I believe, hardly a shade over my countenance, | advanced to 
meet her really cordial greeting. 

“¢ Ah, Mr. Minstrel,’ said she, smiling—‘ I know it must be you, 
and Lam very glad to see you, and todiscover by your card that you 
are at least a !riend of my, friends. Let me introduce you to Mrs. 


and bowed, to show that she herself was the person introduced. 


“T took her hand which she frankly extended, and she led me to | 
a sofa, where we seated ourselves. Without a moment's embarrass- | 


ment, she began to speak of the serenades and the flowers, for both 
of which she thanked me with undisguised pleasure. I felt at ease 
from the first-and with such sprightliness as I could, in a tone half 
gallant, half earnest, spoke of my first sight of her, by moonlight, 
which had induced me to make myself heard. She took this gaily 


and in good part, blamed herself for the indiscretion, but affected to | 


congratulate herse!f on its results, and a little mutual flattering, and 


places, and do as pleasant things together as we could invent. This, 
however, cannot last for ever. People in such cases, as you have 
found out, will keep moving a step farther and a step farther, until 
at last they get toa fatal brink ;—and such is the fascination, that 
ten to one they jump off. 

“Yes, [am really hurrying on. About this time your cousin Jane, 
just married, and wishing to show off her new country house and 
grounds, made a sort of fete champe/re one afternoon, for all our little 
circle. Mrs. Delavan was persuaded to go, as it was by no means 
a formal or dressaffair. We went out about sunset, and after pro- 
p°r p: rformances in the house, we 2'! adjourned tothe grove, to have 
some music, and enjoy the cool air and the moonlight. It was a glo- 
rious evening, and we had a very gay time, which I dare say your 
letters have told you all about. But of one little piece of seeret his~ 
tory they could not have informed you. During a romping dance 


- that we ectup, in which Julia—I mean Mrs. Delavan—was my part- 
| ner, I had been enlarging to her on the fact that if she were to re- 


turn to town in my gig, with me, instead of the close eariiage with 
three other ladies, as she had come out, she would see the country, 
an‘! enjoy the air much better! To this she assented, but urged that 


' it could not be accomplished without causing remark. I at last per- 


| me. This seemed plausible, and little Mrs 


alittle self-satisfaction, soon put us upon a very pleasant footing of | 


good feeling, and—I forgot that she was a widow. We found that we | 


had agood many acquaintances in common—even friends. She was 
recently arrived from Philadelphia, and being in mourning for some- 
body—not for her husband, then, I believe, or at least hope—did not 
go into into any society, and I had not heard there was such a per- 
son in towr. e talked enough of these things and people to get 
ourselves thoroughly introduced, and after an hour or more which 
glided off very pleasantly and rapidly, I took my leave, promising to 
callagain very soon, and letting her know plainlysenovgh, I imagine, 
tat I meant to keep my word. 

** And so I went home as happyas aking. Having now found out 
whom she knew, I went to see her the next day with my aunt L. 
Mrs. Delavan received us very cordially, and when soon my thought- 


{ 


snaded her to consent, however, if | would manage it wisely and well, 
and I planned and executed the affair with almost your skill. 

‘© First I attacked Jittle Mrs. ,» who had come there on 
hors-back, upon the coolness and dampness of the night air, and the 
greatrisk she ran of taking severe cold, if she undertook to returm 
as she came. Then having frightened her almost out of her little 
wits, [ suggested to her that perhaps Mrs Delavan would give up 
her seat in the carriage, and ride the horse into the city in her place. 





' While she was protesting against making such a request as this, } 
Julia Del.van,’—anid she drew herse!f upin a pseudo stately manner, | 


ran off as if to attempt to bring it about myself, and soon returned 
with the matter all settled in this way :— Mrs. was to go home 
in the carriage ; our ‘inscrutably’ good natured friend Howard, who 
had come with me in the gig, would consent to ride home the horse, 
side-saddle, horns, and all, and Mrs. Delavan could take his seat with 
, accompanied by 
Howard, who hai his cue and his thanks from me, rushed up to Mrs. 
Delavan, who was surrounded by several of the party, and proposed 
the plan to her, and she graciously accepted it, provided I would con- 
sent to it! She did not think it right that my vehicle should be dis- 
posed of so cavalierly in my absence! I was summoned, and, of 
course acquiesced, with no more than commonplace gallantry, and 
the matter was arranged—and so as soon as might be we all got . 








away. 


fal aunt betook herself to her ‘ other calls to make,’ and {i subsided | 


again into my ol! seat upon the sofa, I thought that although our 
chat was not quite so gay and brilliant as that of yesterday, there 
was a great deal more meaning init. I felt that I had got on very 
well, aad phuming myself somewhat upon my reputation, I entertain- 
ed no doubt that she had been making inquiries, and had by this 
means discovered what a well behaved, knowing, interesting and 
witha! di-cre:t, young man I was.—-I staid till there was no doubt 
it wis every-bedy’s dinner time, and got away with the conelusion 
that [ had ‘ gained a day.* 


“Upon this I went to work to ask questions myself, and the an- 


‘“* How very often when two people have both been preparing and 
fostering the most intricate stratagems to get together alone, they 
find it hard to begin vpon what they have tosay! There we were 
placed side by side in the still country, with its soft summer air, and 
the full moon shedding its subduing and beautifying light on all 
around ; and we had been—it is true without any allusion to the 
pleasure to be derived from each other—fora ful! half hour planning 
and marceuvring to be so placed, and neither for the first quarter of 
a mile said a single word! I don’t believe I should have ever spo- 
ken, but these women; you know their ways, Allan, soon bring the 
true matter to light on such occasions, and we were before long im 
full discourse with tongues, and hands and eyes. And then, for the 
first Ume, T told her—but I need not tei! you what I told her, and af- 
t‘r all I had not much to tell, nor had she much totel! me. For it 
seemed! we knew it all before. Only we explaincd, and arranged and 
lightened our consciences, by making sure nothing was concealed. 
Such a glorious drive I never conceived. Not that we dashed along 
very fast either; for I had but one hand to drive with, and was obliged’ 
to keep Clara in a walk all the way, to prevent her from being res- 


_ tive. However, we had, as I said, a glorious drive, and when I left 


sw rs were very satisfactory. The ‘ Jate lamented’? Mr. Delavan, | 


had lefifhis young wife, a lady of good family and ¢ standing in socie- 
ty,’ a large fortune, the resultof his own mercantile labors. He had 
been dead tvo or three years, and the fair Julia had been enabled by 


her sprightly disposition to recover from his loss, and now hardly | 


eve: alluded to her former sponse. Tius if she was pleased with 
the position, of affairs, I was, an I knew thatI might enter into 
a ‘flirtation,’ to say the least, without fearing the cold water ree- 
traints of prudent money-matter friends. 

“I continually saw her,—almost every day; now at her owa 
house, and now at those of friends, when the company was not too 
large to make her ha!f.mourninga prohibition. Then as the summer 
opened I began to take her to drive ; and every pleasant afternoon as 
the sun drew near the horizon, my modest equippage might be seen 
driving away from her door, bearing on some expedition or other, 


judge—that that sun looked upon in its course. ‘To one of your ex. 
perience I need not tell what all this was leading to, and was. Fora 
time, notwithstanding all my prudent inquiries, [ only looked upon it 
asa matter of passe-temps. We liked each other, and it was plea- 
Sant to be as often together as we might, and to go to as pleasant 


the beautiful Julia at the door, having taken one last kiss—why,— 
that is the end of the story.’” 

«“ The end of the story, why! how? what became of Mrs. Dela- 
van ?”” cried Allan. 

“ Mrs. Delavan! she left for Philadelphia the next day, and was 
mirried about a month ago to the rich Mr. Higginbotham.” 

“ Married !” persisted he— I understood you that you had per- 
f-etly settled it that you and she were over head and ears in love with 
each other.” 

“ So I did say, and so we did. But she coneluded to go ofl, and. 
after the lapse of a few months to marry somebody else. She was ® 
widow, you know, so there was no harm in it.” 

«Come, come, Frank, explain,” said he; is this all I am to 
know ?” , 

«Why, you may know what [ have guessed out. You may re- 
member that there is another Frark Carlisle, my ever respected and 


- _ sober-minded cousin, whose fortune is to mine es the sands of the 
two of the happiest people—if one of them might be a!lowed to | 


sea-shore are to those of an hour-glass. At the time of the Delavan, 
he was living in a state of retiracy, busy in getting engaged to his 
present wife. It now appears, that until the annourcement of this 
match, my beautiful ‘ vidder,,—who doubtless thought that people 
should marry others of fortune equal to their own—an opinion in 


| which, were I in her place, I might coincide—was labouring under 
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the impression that yeur humble servant, was no less a person than 
his noble cousin. Having discovered her mistake the very morning 
after our country party, she very wisely thought, that unless she 
meant to continue under the consequences of that mi-.take, she had 
bette: leave the field.” 

«* Bat was there no explanation,—no attempt to self-justification ?” 

“She wrote me, before going, a very sentimental little note, begin- 
ning—‘ Dearest F:ank,’ the purport of which was, that she believed 
her susceptibility had been too much for her the night before, that she 
feared it would be very long before we should meet again, but she 
hoped we should ever be friends. A correspondence of but short 
duration followed, of which I have kept copies if you wonld like to 
see it. But of course we both felt well out of the scrape,—she for 
reasons of her own, and I for reasons of mine.” 

** Well—it was a strange affair :” 

*« So strange that I have come to the conclusion that I have sung 
“my last serenade.’ But—pass the decanter, it’s a long story.” 





From the Young People’s Book. _ 


THE DEACON’S DAUGHTER: 


A TALE OF TRUTH. 


BY MRS. N. SARGENT, 





I was listening to the remarks of a gentleman a few days since, 
who was bitterly complaining of the leniency shown to criminals. It 
was his opiaion that the great increase of crime in this country was 
owing to this cireemstance. Perhaps it may be so, but I have been 
impressed with the belief that many of those who have forfeited their 
lives to the offended laws, might have become valuab!e members of 
society, if their first error had met with lenicnt treatment from the 
friends whose good opinions they were anxious to preserve. Perhaps 
this belief was induced by the circumstance I shall here relate. 

About twenty years ago a school was established at , for the 
education of females. Its celebrity soon obtained it a limited num- 
ber of scholars, aad it commenced under the most favourable aus. 
pices. 

Among the number of day-scuolars was the daughter of Deacon 
Roberts. The deacon was a stern, hard-featured man, with litue of 
the milk of human kindness in his composition, though great sanctity 
marked his deportment. It was whispered about the neighborhood 
that himself and his wife did not live happily together, and many 
went so far as to give it as their opinion that a little less pretence cf 
sanctity and more of the substance of religion would become him bet- 
ter; but as the deacon seldom mingled with the inhabitants in friend- 
ly intercourse, and never allowed any approach towards famili- 
arity, he was not likely to be disturbed by the remarks of his neigh- 

ours. 

Deacon Roberts was a proud man; proud of his wealth and his 
family name, but above all his high standing in the church. His 
very look said, “ Lord I thank thee that I am not as other men.” 
If there was one earthly thing which really touched the stern man’s 
heart, it was his daughter. She was as the apple of his eye ; and 
never did his rigid features unbend, save whea his looks rested upon 
her sunny countenance. 

It would be a difficult task to describe the deacon’s daughter. Her 
features, her very air seemed different from all others ; and greatly 
as the father’s pride was deprecated by the good people of . 
po did not hesitate to allow it was excusable in respect to the beau- 
*iful Mary. 

The school had gone on satisfactorily to all concerned in its ad- 
vancement, when its harmony became interrupted by the most extra- 
ordinary circumstances. Shawls, capes, handkerchiefs, thimbles, 
and pencils, successively disappeared, until the thefts were so fre- 
quent that the preceptress felt it would be necessary tohave the mat- 
ter inquired into, if she wished the reputation of her school to be pre- 
served. At length one of the boarders, the daughter of a southern 
planter, losta beautiful parasol, and then the preecptress could hesi- 
tate no longer. The scholars consisted of the most respectable young 
ladies, belonging to families of high standing ; suspicion could not 
rest with them. Servants were examined without elucidating the 
mystery, and, asa last resort, the minister was requested to make 
an appeal from the pulpit, which might induce the offender to ac- 
knowledge the crime. Still no discovery took place, and all the be- 
nefit derived from the exertions made to bring the culprit to justice 


was, 2 cessation of the thefts, and a return in the school tothe quiet 
it had before enjoyed. 


It was a few weeks after the minister’s diccourse that Sally May- 
nard, an interesting girl of fifteen, on returning from school one day, 
requested to speak with her mother alone. Her manner was agitated 
and traces of tears were perceptible upon her cheeks. Closing the 
door and fastening it, she seized her mother’s hand and in a voice 
stifled with emotion, informed her she had discovered who it was that 
had stolen the girls’ things. Mrs. Maynard appeared greatly sur- 








es —— 


A 





prised, and inquired how she had made sueh a discovery. Witheut 
answering the question she sobbingly said, © 
‘¢Oh mother, ’twas Mary Roberts—she that we all loved so well ; 
would you believe Mary could be a thief ?”’ 
Astounded at the announcement, Mrs. Maynard looked scarcely 


| less agitated than her daughter herself, and many minutes passed be- 


fore she wss able to reiterate the question she had before asked. 
Mary had been her daughter’s earliest and dearest friend ; not a day 
had passed without their being together. 

It appeared that Sally had called for Mary to spend the afternoon 
with her, and being told by the servant she had stepped out, she had 
sought her mother to leave the invitation with her. Mrs. Roberts 
was in her chamber busily assorting one of Mary’s drawers, and at 
ihe time of Sally’s entrance, she found her wrapping a towel around 
the identical parasol which had been so strangely missing from the 
school. Not suspecting any wrong Mrs. Roberts continued her occu- 
pation, at the same time telling Sally that she intended having Mary 
keep that premium as long as she lived. How she looked while Mrs. 
Roberts thus addressed her, Sally was unable to say, but she told her 
mother she felt as if her heart was flying out of her bosom, and that 
she had hastened away, not wishing to meet Mary in the excited 
state of her feelings, and got home as fast as she could. 

It was long before Mrs. Maynard could be brought to admit the 
evidence of what her daughter had seen ; she persisted in believing 
Mary innocent, and asked her several times if there was not a possi- 
bility of her having been mistaken. But Sally described the parasol 
with so much accuracy, and certified so often to Mary’s never having 
received such a premium, she was at length compelled to believe in 
the wretched girl’s guilt. 

Mrs. Maynard was at a loss how to act under existing circum- 
stances. She felt it wouid be doing injustice to all the parties con. 
cerned to conceal the knowledge she had obtained, and yet that it re. 
quired great delicacy in making the facts known to Mary’s parents. 
It was resolved at last to send for the deacon, and to engage Mr. 
Maynard to break the intelligence to him in the gentlest manner pos- 
sible. 

Some of you, my young friends, have read a description of the de- 
solating eflects of a hurricane, Such desolation of spirit was expe- 
rienced by that unhappy father as he sat rocking to and fro, while lis. 
tening to the recital of his idolized child’s disgrace. A thonsand 
circumstances corroborating all he had heard now rushed upon his 
memory, and without seeing his child or asking a question, he was 
convinced of the truth of her guilt. 

The poor man covered his eyes to shut out the light of heaven, 
and when he removed them again you might have fancied years to 
have passed over him instead of minutes. If children would reflect 
vpon the misery entailed upon a parent by their misconduct, how 
cireful they would be, how cautious in taking the first step towards 
vice! Who can say, “ thus far will I goand no farther.” 

Mr. Maynard woyld have accompanied him home, but the deacon 
waved him back, and knowing the peculiarity of his disposition he 
suffered him to depart alone. 

From the confession Mary was compe'led to make, on his reaching 
hig own dwelling, it seemed that she had carried on the same system 
of duplicity for many months, and when asked why she had commit- 
ted so heinous a crime,if ber father’s allowance did not amply pro. 
vide for all her desires and wants, she sobbingly answered she could 
not resist the taking of them. 

It was a tryinz weck at ; agloom was cast over the village, 
such as it never had anticipated experiencinz. Butif the town’s- 
people were sorely perplexed, the preceptress was in a worse plight 
still, Like the quecn bee when her little colony has been disturbed, 
she knew not where to fly for a’d. Punishment she knew to be ne- 
cessary, and of a signal kind. But how was it to be administered 
to save the disgraced girl from further crime. Then, too, the feelings 
of her family must be considered]. The deacon, that high-spirited 
man, what might not the consequences prove to him, if his daughter 
were to be ever cast out of society. But again, herschool; how was 
the reputation of her school to be preserved ? how would she be able 
to ineuleate those lessons of morality which were to form the charac- 
ters ef so many individuals, if she suffered one of God's commands 
to be so flagrantly broken ? There seemed but one way of settling 
the difficulty ; appealing for advice to the pastor of the church. 
With measured step and saddened look the preceptress bent her way 
to the holy man’s dwelling. He was siiting alone when she entered. 
Perhaps there was not one in “all the number of his young parishion- 
ers of whom he would not sooner have suspected the committal of 
such an act; Mary had seemed to him one of God’s own children, 
and the good man had looked forward with certainty to her being one 
day enrolled among the followers of the Lamb. Tears, bitter tears, 
coursed each other down his venerable cheeks, as he spoke of her 
misconduct, and it was long before himself or the preceptress could 
acquire firmness to talk over the subject with the deliberation it re- 
quired. Many suggestions were made before a plan could be formed 
to meet the exigencies of the case, and each felt relieved when the * 
discussion terminated. 

It was Saturday. With the preceptress it was a custom to read 
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over the rules of the school on that day, together with the command. | 
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her father if she would submit to two years of severe discipline, she 


ments. The scholars were seated at their desks to listen to them, 
when the door opened, and pale and trembling, Mary Roberts stood 
before them. Mary had not becu seen by any one of them since the | 


morning of her guilt when she had accompanied her father to make | 
restitution of the purloined things. ‘The preceptress stood in her 
usual station with the rules in her hand. There was an impressive- 
ness, a dignity in lier manner, so unusual, it was felt by all present. 
Mary walked slowly forward ; her eyes were bent upon the floor, 
with such an entire look of abandonment, the coldest bosom must 
have been touched. 3 

« You wi'l stand here, Miss Roberts,” said the preceptress, 
pointing to the middle of the room : “ and listen to what I skal say 
to you.” 

Neck and brow were covered with crimson as the wretched girl did 
as was desired, and spreading her small fingers over her face to con- 
ceal its agony, the tears came trickling through them. The rules 
were read, then the commandments. 

“ The rules I have jast read,” said the precagtress, “ you have ob- 
served as well as any young Jaly in my school. I would I could say 
as much for the latter. One of God’s express commands you have 
fearfully broken, I had considered you one of the brightest orna- 
ments of my school ; these young companions felt a privilege to be | 
acquainted with you. Oh Mary, the evil one chose a shining mark 
when he betrayed you into such a vice. All loved you. 1 will not 
speak of the distress you have brought on your respected fatherand | 
family; your own eyes have been the witness cof it. Itis notmy | 
wish or intention to harrow up your feelings, which must be poignant 
enough already ; but you must be sensible of having forfeited all 
claims to respect, and must not repine when I inform you that be- 
tween yourself and the ladies of this institution, al! intercourse ceases 
for the future. Your mother xas informed me your distress cf miad | 
has been very great, and | !ook forward with hope to your amend- 
ment. Let me entreat you to pause in your career, and ere you suf- | 
fer yourself to be again led into such evil practices, reflect upon the 
consequences to yourse!f and others. ‘ There is great joy in heaven 
over the sinner that repenteth,.’” 

The sobs of the scholars—the agony of the culprit—prevented the | 
prec*ptress from proceeding, and glad of an opportunity of bringing | 
the distressing scene to a close, she said, 

* Mary Roberts, you are dismissed from the school, and should any 
young lady connected with this institution hold intercourse with you 
for the future, she must expect to meet with the same expulsion.” 

Of what strange materials human nature is composed! The 
towns-pcople had been loud in their denunciations against Mary, | 
and many had threatened to withdraw their children unless she was | 
expelled ; but now that justice was satisfied, they expressed their dis- 
approbation of the preceedings of the preceptress, and said she had 
assumed a prerogative, in forbidding their children to associ- | 
ate with Mary, she was not entitled to; and in the same beeath in | 
which they upheld the guilty child they began wondering how the 
proud father woyld bear himself. It was the general opinion that he 
would resign his station of deacon, and most of them thought many 
Sabbaths would pass ere he would feel confidence enough to show his 
heal among them at church. 

Why is it that so few have magnanimity to feel for the misfertunes 
of those who have endeavoured to imp-ess upon them a sense of infe- 
riority! Ifthe good people of expected to find the deacon ab- 
sent from church the following morning, they found themselves mis- 
taken. Service had not commenced when he was seen walking up 
the aisle, followed by every member of his family. ’Tis true, his eye 
was sunken and his hair of a deeper whiteness ; but his step was as 





firm, his gait as erect as ever, and many were deceived into believing 


that his haughty spirit remained uubroken. 


7 * . ° * * . . 


Two years had rolled away. The deacon had left the scene 
of his child’s disgrace, and removed with his family to a distant 
neighbourhood. ; 

The school had undergone no change ; its celebrity increased, and 
the precep‘ress continued to be as popular as ever. 

It was again Saturday. To have seen the schvolroom one mizht 
have s»ppo-e| it the same day on which Mary had been expelled. it 
seemed that ‘he similarity must have been striking, for not only were 
Sally Maynard’s and many of the girls eyes glistening with tears, 
but the preceptress appeared affected by some painful reminiscence, 
aad while reading the rules and commandments her voice gr: w so 
tremulous she could not preceed. The scholars were waiting their 
dismission, when a noise at the door drew their attention toward it. 
At the entrance appeared the minister, enzaged in encourazing a 
young girl to enter. It was Mary Roberts; she had grown taller ; 
her face was pale, ler figure attenuaied, but there was a lock of 
peace she had not formerly worn, and though her eyes were bent 
upon the floor, the despair last accompanying thefr expression had 
changed to one of humble trustfulness. On the same spot she had 


occupied alone two years before, she now stood supported by the | 
Minister, who stated to the scholars that their preceptress in expelling | 


Mary had acted by his advice ; that she had been told by himself and 


should, on an entire reformation of conduct, and a sure promise of 
future good behaviour, be restored to the place she Lad formerly held 


and again admitted amoog her young companions. ‘That she had so 


well acquitted herself, he had accorded her a full pardon, and that on 
the morrow she was to become a member of his church. 

The ministcr then requested the preceptress to receive Mary into 
the school again, offerinz to become himself surety for her good be- 
haviour. ‘Thus urged, it was impossible for the preceptress to refuse, 
and addressing her scholars she signified her intention of again ad- 
mitting Mary into the institution, if it was unanimously agreed to. 
There was not a dissenting voice. Mary was taken by the hand 
by all her schvolmates, and after an appropriate prayer from the 
now happy minister, he gave them his blessing and the school was 
dismissed. + 

The day following Mary made an acknowledgment of her fault 
before the congregation. She was then admitted a member of the 
church. 

From this day the deacon became an altered man. He now became 
in reality what before he hed professed to be, 2 christian, wa king 
humbly with his fellow men. The family returned to their former re- 
sidence ; but no persuasion could induce Mr. Roberts {o resume the 
station he had held with so much pride es deacon of the church. 

Mary had finished her edveation with the amiable woman who had 
proved so instrumental in saving her from ruin. The canker which 
had so nearly destroyed the bud at its opening being removed, the 
flower blossomed in all the perfeetion cf its promised loveliness. 
Never was Mary guilty of the heinous crime again for which she 
had undergone such deep mortification and regret. She has been a 
wife and a mother many years, loved and respected by the whole cir- 


| cle of her acquaintance. 


So watchful has she been over herself, fearing to disgrace the so- 
lemn profession of relizion she made before her God and the church, 


that her father has never had to reprove her for a single fault, and 


he has not only seen her offspring blooming arcund him, but has out~ 
lived even the remembrance of her error in the daily contemplation 
of her truly excellent character. 
—$—$—————— 
There exists in some parts of Germany a law to prevent drinking 
during divine service on Sunday. It 1uns thus :—‘* Any person 


_ drinking in an alehouse during divine service on Sunday, or other 


holiday, may legally depart without paying.” 
——$—$—<——< 


TO THE SUNDIAL, 


Under the window of the Hall of the Honse of Representatives of the 
United States. 





BY JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 





Thou silent herald of time’s ceaseless flight! 
Say, could’st thou speak, what warning voice were thine ” 
Shade, who can’st only show how others shine! 

Dark, sullen witness of resplendent light ! 

In day’s bread filare, when the noontide bright 
Of laughing Fortune sheds the ray divine, 

Thy ready favors cheer us—but decline 
The cloud of morning and the gloom of night. 

Yet are thy counsels faithful, just, and wise— 
They bid us seize the moments as they pass— 

Snatch the retrieveless sun-beam as it flies, 

Nor lese one sand of Life’s revolving glass— 

Aspiring still, with energy sublime, 

By virtuous deeds to give Ere RNITY TO TIME. 


THE LAND OF DEAR MEAL. 


A NEW SONG, DEDICATED WITHOUT PERMISSION, TO THE DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM. 


We're sliding away, Peel, 

Like ghosts when it’s day, Peel; 
We're sliding away 

From the land of dear meal. 


Our shuttle sleeps in dust, Peel, 
Our spades clad with rust, Peel, 
And beg or die we must 

In the land of dear meal. 


There's no comfort here, Pee}, 
The loaf is small aud dear, Peel, 
And we have no beer 

In the land of dear meal. 


Our ships are moored in dock, Peel, 
They bring no foreign stock, Peel, 
For you have turned the lock 

On the land of our meal. 


This is a favored isle, Peel, 

By climate and the soil, Peel; 
Sut you have squeezed our bile 
In the land of dear meal. 


We get no work to do, Peel, 

Ataickie, seythe, or plough ; 
Aud we blame none but you 

In the land of dear meal. 
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We cannot eat a stone, Peel, 
The wind is meat for none, Peel 
And how shall we get on 

In the land of dear meal? 


For Heaven's sake relax, Peel, 
And sweep off the broad tax, Peel, 
Ere death shall blunt his axe 

On the land of dear meal. 


Our tradesinen beg the street, Peel, 
Searce standing on their feet, Peel, 
Their wives starve or greet 

lu the land of dear meal. 


Think. when you princely dine Peed 
And quaff the best of wine, Peel, 
How many starve and pine 

In the Jand of dear meal. 
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HECTOR O'HALLORAN 
' » AND HIS MAN. 


BY W. H. MAXWELL, AUTHOR OF “STORIES OF WATERLOO,” Ke. 
“ Faugh a Ballagh.” 


[ Continued from page 152 } 


CHAPTER VII. 
{ JOIN THE TWENTY-FIRST. 


“ Dary.—Doth the man of war stay all night? 
“ Shallow.—Yes, Davy—I will use him weil.” 
SHAKSPEARE, 


As I rode from Mr. Hartley's, I could scarcely persuade myself , 


that the transactions of the last two days were aught but a coinage 
of the brain, and took the liberty of respectfully inquirmg of myself 
whether I were actually compos mentis. As I looked around, I re. 
ceived on this point a mute affirmative. I was sitting in min? own 


the jacket was accurate in its proportions, and conferred immortal 
honor upon the builder of the same. 

Among some introductory letters, one had been given me by my 
father, addressed to a respectable merchant to whom.he annually con- 
signed his wool. His name was Pryme—he lived on one of the quays, 
was reputed te be very wealthy, and was a rigid quaker. When 
I called at his covntjng-house I found that he had been absent for a 
day or two, and was gone to the country on business ; but from his 
son I received much civility and any information that I required. 


| The young quaker was a little older thon I, but in height and general 
| appearance singularly like me. Indeed, we might have passed for 
_ twin brothers, had not the cutand color of our garments announced 


that no relationship could exist between a flashy flanker and a sober 


_ youth, whose conversation and outer man told plainly that he had 
eschewed the pomp and vanities of this wicked world. According 


to my father’s orders, Mr. Pryme was not only to supply me with 
good advice, but also to furnish me with money when required—and 
one fine evening the young quaker, after mess, visited my barrack- 
room, and then and there replenished a treasury which a military 


outfit had nearly exhansted. 


saddle—bestrode the best mare that ever cleared a broken bridge— | 
| —some of the younger hands dropped in—the kettle was put in re. 


identified the holsters at my pommel—my cloak bag was duly se- 
cured upon its pad—and, stronger proof, ‘‘ a gay gold ring” glittered 
on my finger. 

It was a sweet September evening, and for the first mile or two the 
scenery harmonized well with that hour * which poets love.’ But 
when the natural wood that encircled Mr. Hartley’s domain was left 
behind, I found before me a large expanse of dull brown moorland, 
which inust be traversed before I could reach the solitary house where 
E purposed to take up my quarters for the night. The inn was ten 
miles distant, and the gentle reader will please to hold in recollection, 
that these miles were Irish miles ; therefore, had I been inclined to 
sentimentalize, there was neither time nor place formusing. I gave 
Miss Malone accordingly permission to step out, and as the sun made 
his parting bow from behind a mountain ridge, I pulled up at the 
Yellow Lion and received an honorable welcome. 


Of qyurse he was hospitably entertained. The bottle passed freely 


quisition—and it was decreed that whiskey punch should complete 


| what port wine had handsomely commenced already. 


At eleven o’clock the party were regularly screwed, the quaker 
worse than any. We had indulged in divers diunken freaks ; and 
not the least ridiculous was an interchange of clothes between me 


_and Simon Pure. Our next proceeding was to seck adventure, and 


sally forth upon the town ; I, attired in a snuff colored single. breas- 
ted coatee and broad-brimmed hat, and brother Samuel in full regi- 
mentals and a bearskin chaco. 

Our carecr was short and brilliant. We managed to get up a row 
in Dame-street with a party of college-men bent on the same errand 


_ as ourselves. ‘The watehrinterfered—we joined our quondam oppo. 


Standing at the door, Andy Beg appeared as if he had been for | 


some time in waiting. He held a leiter in his hand, and had a gun. 
ease under his arm. Having grinned what he intended to be a civil 
recognition, he took my pistols and cloak bag, and led the way into 
this mountain caravansary. If for me the fatted calf had not been 
killed, still preparations had becn made for supper—for a Nora Crina 
sort of cook, in short petticoats and a gown curiously tucked up, 
crossed me in the passage with a brace of moor-fowls ready for the 


inducted into a cheerful chamber, the “ great onc” of the Yellow 
Lion, and evidently reserved for honorable guests. Hnoving seated 
myself before the fire, I broke the seal of the packet which Andy 
Beg had delivered, and found it to be a valedictory epistle from that 
mysterious personage, Mr. Hartley. The letter ran thus :— 


‘‘ Our acquaintance has commenced under such singular cireum- 
stances, that I trace it in the hand of destiny—for chance could not 
have thus brought us together, when to meet was every thing but im- 


nents in a treaty, offensive and defensive, to resist this impertinent 
intervention, and the fight for a short time was respectably main: 
tained. But numbers succeeded. I was streiched hors @e combat; 
sundry beligerents (the quaker included) were captured and carried 
to the watch-house, while the remainder, reserving themselves for 


_ deeds of valor on a future day, levanted, and left us to our fate. 


Either owing to the severity of the blow, or from the shock of the 
fall, after having saluted my mother earth I lay perfecily motionless ; 
while, alarmed at this proof of prowe-s, instead of conveying me to 


| durance vile, the guardians of the night, declaring me dead as Julius 
brander. Miss Malone was stabled as b: came her worth—and I duly | 


Cesar, carried me into a neighboring apothecary’s, to ascertain wheth- 


| er that disciple of the healing god could minister to mortal wounds, 


possible. In me, know one who influenees your furtunes—one, who by | 


a breath can confer or withhold what men erroneously consider the 
passport to human happiness—wealth ! For the future, I shall watch 
your career, and every action of your life shall be under a rigid sur- 
weillance. Be prudent, and I promise you a goodly independence. 
Disappoint my hopes, and you never see me more. ‘To suppose that 
youth will not err occasiona!ly, would be to plead ignorance of what 
mankind is. But remember, for folly there is pardon—for vice none. 
May you pass the ordeal unscathed ! 

“No one is secure against the frowns of fortune ; and it may be 
decreed that you shall not escape. Mark mc, boy! When friends 


and set defunct gentlemen safe upon their legs again. The doctor 
having wiped and mounted his spectacles, proceeded to what he be- 
lieved would turn out a post mortem examination ; for after a single 
glance, he started back and exclaimed— 

“Why, ye villains—every sow! of ye wil be hanged ! Haven't ye 
murdered a quaker?” - 

‘“* Not at all,’ responded the commander of the faithful. “ Sure it 
was the quaker that murdered us.” 

“ Have done, ye scoundrels ! He's a man of peace.” 


** Pace or war,” returned a watchman, “he’s the hardest hitter 


| betane this and Bully’s aere, and that’s a big word. [He give me one 


fall off, the future is overcast, and all around seems desperate, write | 


freely—let nothing be held back—and even in that heavy hour I may 
step between you and your fate. ‘The address I enclose will always 
find me. * Farewell; Isidora sends a kind remembrance. ; 
“* Yours, as you conduct yourself, 
“Joun Hartiey.” 


“*P, S.—You admired a gun of Manton’s ; I beg you to accent it. 
You can safely forward it to Dublin by the stage coach which passes 
the inn to-morrow morning.” ; 

Another postscript was annexed ; it commanded me to keep pro- 
foundly secret My recent escapade among the smugglers, as well as 
my subsequent introduction to this my most mysterious correspond- 
ent. To this strange epistlé, I returned a dutiful reply ; and having 
despatched Andy Beg with my letter, I sapped—went to sleep—and 
dreamed till cockcrow of the strange dramatis persone who had 
figured so prominently in mv late adventares. 


On the fourth evening I reached the metropolis in safety—reported 
myself next morning to the Colonel—obtained a barrack-room in 


ted duly to be drilled. I mounted the “ red rag”—and satisfied my- | 
self by a sly inspection as I passed every hatter’s shop, from the | 


effigy of the great King William even unto Stephen’s Green, that 


| 


clip wid the left hand, and just look at my eye, af ye plase. By this 
book,” and Charlie reverently held up his lantern, “ I think it was 
the crown of my head that first titehed the gravel. It was the ela- 
nest Knock down | ivir got—and many’s the floorer I've had in my 
time from thim college divils, Bad luck attend them night and day 
—the thieves |!” 

**Who 7s the gentleman ?” inquired the apothecary. 

* Arrah | sorra one of us knows,’’ was the reply. 

“Search his pockets,” said the leech ;-—‘‘ some paper will proba- 
bly tell.” 

The quaker’s coatce forthwith underwent a judicial investigation, 
and divers mercantile documents at once established the iden 
tity. 

“* Why,” said the apothecary, ‘“‘ he’s son of Mr. Pryme, the rich 
merchant, a man w'iem everybody respects. By my conscience, { 
have one comfort for ye. If anything goes wrong with ‘he boy here, 
every man Jack of yeis sure of Botany Bay—ay! and the devil a rap 
it will cost any of ye for the passage out.” 

‘© Oh !—murder ! murder !” ejaculated sundry voices. 

* Whish’t !’* said the doctor, for I gave a twist upon the floor, and 
muttered—* Fill fair, and be d——d to you.” 

“* Holy Bridget !” ejaculated the chief of the charlies— if ivir I 
met a quaker of his kind. He drinks like a fish, and swears like a 
trooper !”? 


‘© Ah! he’s Coming round again,” exclaimed the doctor. “See! 


nye | —the color’s on his cheek. I teil you what you'll do, Call a chair, 
George’s street—was introduced to my brother officers, and commit. | 


carry him home fair and asy ; and, if ye can, smuggle him down the 
area steps, for the ould gentleman wouldn’nt be overpleased to see 
him. I'll drop the lad a line or two in the morning, and make all 
right for you.” 
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Instantly a charlie trotted off, and in a few minutes I was safely | 
ensconced in a “‘ leathern conveniency” now extinct, which at that | 
time performed a double duty in transporting beauty to the ball-room, _ 
and drunkards to their cribs. | 

I was promptly cenveyed to my destination; and, by some strange — 
fatality, a new chief butler that very evening had succecded the for- | 
mer “ pantler” of Mr. Pryme. I was, of course, personally unknown | 
to him; and having been discreetly slipped down the area steps, it was _ 
explained that “I was rather the worse for liquor, and had been | 
mighty pugnacious into the bargain.”* The butler took me on his | 
back ; and without let or hinderance, I was carried to the chamber 
of the absent Samuel—stripped—put to bed,—promised a bowl of | 
whey—and left in undisputed possession of the dormitory of the — 
drunken quaker. 

Two or three hours passed ; and how the secret transpired I can. | 
not guess. I was buried in profound sleep, when lights flashed across | 
my eyes and awakened me. Through an opening in the curtains I 
saw three females beside the bed; and I also discovered that the | 
apartment was a strange one. 

Surprise or fear will sometimes remove the consequences of ine- 
briety, and men become suddenly sober. I felt this singular effect. | 
In a moment after] awoke, I was conscious that [ had lately beena 
victim to “ the rosy god ;” and that I was now, in Irish parlance, 
‘just in the very centre of a hobble.” Dipping my face beneath 
the counterpane, [ murmured in a growling voice—* The lights! the 
lights ! my head, my head !” 

* Ruth,” said the elder female, ‘* remove the candles. 
my son, what meaneth this ? Art thou fallen ?” 

** Yes,” I groaned ; ‘ I had a heavy fall indeed. 

“ Ah! Samuel—would that that groan were the groan of sin, not 
of suffering ; and that thy conscience rather than thy stomach were 
moved. Speak! How did the enemy overtake thee ? Where did 
he enclose thee in his net ?” 

I dipped my head beneath the bed coverings, and in a husky voice, 
muttered—* The barracks in George’s street.” 

‘Mercy on us !—Ruth—Rachel. It is the large brick building in 
which abide godless men in scarlet. And how, Samuel, did the evil 
one achieve thy fall ?” 

“One said I was floored by a charlie, and another left it upon a clip 
from a blackthorn.”’ 

“ No, no, Samuel ; I ask the carnal means. 
destroying liquor, wine, or was it worse ?” 

“Worse, worse, I mumbled in reply. 

“Oh dear, ejaculated Mrs. Pryme. 

** Ah me !” responded the gentle Rachel. 

*« Alack, alack !” continued the conscientious Ruth. 

‘* Name the snare of the tempter.” 

“I’m too bashful,” I grumbled. 

‘*Nay, Samuel. Close thy ears, Ruth—avert thy head, Rachel ; 
he would not have his shame revealed. Wasit, Samuel, a dancing 
Herodias—or some Delilah, with bewitching looks ?” 

‘* No, no, worse, worse.” 

“Mercy onus! Speak, and name the fatal cause.” 

* Punch !—punch !—Whisky new—the kettle not boiled—and too 
much acid,” came grumbling from below the blankets. 

“* How fearful is inebriety ! Thy very voice, my son, is changed. 
Bat v.rily, as it is thy first offending, I will pardon it, and give thee the 
kiss of peace.” 

So s2yinz, she popped her he id through the curtains, and bestowed 
upon me the reconciliatory accolade. After thus sealing my pardon, 
the worthy gentlewonran sailed out of the apartment, accompanied 
by her handmaid Ruth. 

I felt myself in a enr'ous position,—located in a strange house, 
ensconced in a comfortable bed from which the right owner would 
presently eject me, and watched by a! ovely girl of eighteen, on whose 
sweet countenance the very imprint of innocence was stamped. And 
what was I ?—A regular impostor. Well, what was to be done ? 
Should I admit my villainy, and be bundled cff direct to Newgate, 
under a charge of burglary, or some more felonious intentions? And 
to whom was this interesting confession to be made? ~The old dame ? 
—no, faith—there no kiss of peace would ratify my pardon. The 
young one ?—pshaw, the very idea that she had been seated beside 
the bed of a men in scarlet would annihilate Rachel on the spot. No 
doubt a discovery must ensue—but, like everthing a man dislikes, I 
determined to procrastinate it and trust to fortune. 


“ Samuel,” said the sweetest voice imaginable, ‘ does thy head 
ache? Let me apply this essence ;” and passing her hand gently 
through the curtains, she bathed my temples with eu-de-Colegve. 


Samuel! 


Was it by that soul 


_ dacity to sleep ? 


_ ing in a watch-house ? 
_ moment that I mean those refugia peccatorum, now-a-days called 
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“ Farewell, dear brother,”—and Rachel again clasped my hand in 
hers,— good night! I trust sincerely I shall find thee better in the 
morning.” 

“Stop!” I mumbled. “ Rachel, dear,—dear Rachel |” 

“What, my brother ?” 

“The—the—the kiss of peace !” I managed to stammer from be- 
neath the bed coverings. 

**Willingly, dear Samuel ;” and lips, “full, rosy, ripe,” were art- 
lessly pressed to mine, while a prayer, pure from a guileless heart, 
implored pardon for the past, and a blessing for the future. The 
next moment the door was softly closed, and I “left alone in my 

lory.” 

Would it be credited that under such circumstances I had the au- 
But sleep I did—and when I slep:, my head was 
- a peaceful pillow, and the kiss of innocence still fragrant on my 

ips. 
CHAPTER VIII. 
LIFE IN A WATCH-HOUSE. 

“Til ne’er be drunk while I live again but in honest, civil, godly com- 
pany, for this trick ; if I be drunk, I'll be drank with those that have the 
fear of God, and not with drunken knaves.”"—Merry Wives of Windsor. 

Reader,—Will you make a clean breast and answer a simple ques- 
tion ?—Were you ever regularly cribbed, and deposited for safe keep- 
Don’t confound places, and suppose fora 


‘“* station-houses.” The two are no more alike, than the London Ta- 


| vern is to a boiled-beef shop. If you reply to my inquiry in the nega- 


tive, and art young, I can only say the mischief is irremediable— 
and for the best reason, because watch-houses have been defunct 
these twenty years. If, like myself, you are a gentleman of a certain 
age, and also plead ignorance—you have nothing left but to mourn 


_ over misspent time, and lament a misfortune, for which no one is 


blameable but yourself. 

Many a jovial hour have I passed in St. Andrews—I don’t mean 
the Scotch College so called, but the Dublin watch-house of pleasant 
memory ;—and I have also occasionally favored with a visit other 
establishments of the same kind, where belated gentlemen were sure 
to find the door open without having the trouble of knocking twice : 


_ but who, except ‘* upon compulsion,” would enter a modern Bastile ? 


The place is in every thing an abomination, and so republican where- 
withal its regulations, as to be fitted only for the reception of the 
canatlle, There, captains and cabmen are placed upon a par. “ Look 
to him, jailer,” is the only order that is attended to ; and whether 
you belong to swells West-end, or the swell-mob, matters not_a brass 
button. ‘The thing’s similar all through, and you undergo the same 
process of purification. You are cooped up all night, thermometer in 
summer 110, in winter down te zero—and bundled before ‘he Beak 
in the morning all “ unkempt” and with “ marvellous foul iinen.”— 


| Of course, you are not flat enough to give your real name. If you are 


a tradesman, why you wish to ‘ come it genteel,” and pass for the 
time being as Mr. Ferdinand Fitzsnocks. If, oa the contrary, you 
happen to be a “‘ top-sawyer,” you descend from your “ high estate,” 
and—though “ Baron or Squire, or Knight of the Shire”—adopt “ for 
the nonce,” the simpler appellation of Smith, Brown, or Robinson. 
Well, in due course, you are favored with a hearing—the charges 
are proven, and the Worthy Magistrate, he’s always so termed in the 


| Sunday papers—runs you up a bill as glibly as the waitress of an 


_ on the panels. 


My arm was outside the coverlet,—she took my hand in hers and pres- | 


sed it affectionately.” 

** How feverish !” sho murmured. ‘ But here comes Ruth, with 
something our mother sends, which will allay thy thirst.” 

The stiff-hacked abigail deposited the liquid on a table. 

“Come, Rachel, sleep will restore thy brother.” Then addressing 
herself to me, “ Farewell, friend Samuel,—may this be the last of | 
thy foolishness :” and after this flattering admonition, she exited from 
the chamber, stiff, as a ramrod. 


eating-house. Imprimis, you are scored down five shillings for being 
drunk—forty ditto, for assault and battery—as much more for jing- 
ling some D.ctcr'’s bell—and the tale ends in your five-poznd flimsy 
having got a regular sickener. You fork the money out, and prepare 
directly to make your exit; but hold, you are not safe yet—wait for 
the parting a’monition. Beaky having first premised that your name 
is neither Smith, Brown, nor Robinson, is sorry to assure you that he 
considers you a disgrace to your family and order : and, after a flat- 
tering panegyric upon his own nice sense of what is due to publie 
justice, he concludes with a positive assurance, that if ever you re- 
new your acquaintance with him, so far from standing “‘ betwixt the 
wind and your nobility,” you shall have the benefit of a month’s exer- 
cise on the iread-mill, *‘ and no mistake.” 


And now comes Mr. Ferdinand Fitzsnooks. He stands forward— 
but how different is his bearing from that of the pseudo Mr. Smith, 
who has just jumped into a cab in waiting, with coronets emblazoned 
He does not listen to the charges with inattention ; 
nor does he venture to meet the magistrate’s eye, as it occasivnally 
is turned to that part of the court where he stands. He has been silly 
and noisy and riotous ; but he has dene no mischief. He is found 
guilty, and fined three pounds. The pale girl behind him—she with 
the infant in her arms—begins to sob, while Ferdinand appeals to the 
bench, and onthe plea of a first offence, solicits a rem’ssion of the 
penalty. But Rhadamanthus is not sterner than his judge. Pshaw! 
worthy sir, let him go! he is but a drudge ina lawyer’s office—his 
master is strict—he will lose his situation, and what will that pale 
girl and her infant do? No; the upright magistrate is obdurate ; 


and the slang of what “ justice requires” is hie only answer to the 
_ prisoner's appeal. ‘The jailer, a filthy, dogged, drunken, red-nosed 


. 
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brute, taps him on the shoulder and inquires, in pickpocket parlance, 
whether he can “ stump the rowdy ?” A melancholy shake of the 
head tells his inability, and he is committed—for—what ?—want of 


money—to the House of Correction for a fortnight. Worthy sir, | 


pause before you send that silly young man to prison. Look at his 


wife—she is barely eighteen—young, pretty, and inexperienced. She | 
has nota relative in London; and steeped in poverty and surrounded | 
with temptations, will you rob her for fourteen days of her protector, | 


because he cannot command three sovereigns ? 
‘ Smith two pounds more, and also talked something about the tread. 


mill ; but, fur your very life, you would not have ventured to commit | 
him. I could show you Mr. Smith’s name in the peerage—ay, and 
high up, too; and he could have as easily given you a check | 
upon his bankers for five thousand, as he handed you the penalty of five | 
pounds. And this is law !—England, England! you call yourself | 


the land of freedom! 

But what has all this to do with your story ? 
pardon, and thank you for the hint. 

The hatch of St. Andrew’s watch-house—a sort of outer-door, only 
breast-high, but furnished with a row of iron spikes which would bid 


Reader,—I beg your 


defiance to Harlequin himself—was closed—and, a very unusual oc- | 


currence at that late hour, all within the house of durance was quiet. 
Peter Bradley, the captain of the hold, was seated on a wooden bench 
in his accustomed corner, with a little table before him, on which 
was awfully displayed the fatal book in which delinquencies were 
chronicled, flanked by a pewter vessel full charged with Sweetman’s 
XXX. Three guardians of the night, who formed the jail-guard, sat 
round the fire “‘ drawing” a comfortable dudhiene, and casting, from 
time to time, a longing eye at the battered quart deposited beside the 
elbow of the commander. There were other occupants—for occa. 


sionally melancholy faces peeped through a grated wicket in the door, | 


which separated the dungeon-kcep from the guard-room,—and from 
their place of captivity looked anxiously at the great man seated in 
the corner, whose nod could loose or bind. Indeed, the task of 
watch and ward was easy, for the prisoners were comprised in one 


Bolitary group, namely, a drunken sailor, a fiddler with one leg, and | 


**a maid who loved the moon,” brought there for falling through a 
shop.window and making smithereens of divers panes of glass, for 
which, as, from a lack of the king’s currency, they could make no 
proper compensation, they were safely incarcerated, 

Peter Bradley nibbed his pen, laid down his spectacles, gave a 
sigh, and then, as if tokill care, took a long and steady pull from the 
pewter. ‘ Business,” said the commander, addressing hiinself to his 


myrmidons at the fire, ‘* business has gone to the dogs. Tis twelve 


o'clock !” he continued, as the wosden time-piece above his head an- 
nounced the “witching hour. ‘* Twelve o'clock ! and not a sow! 
picked up but devils who couldn’t muster, if it saved them from the 
gallows, turnpike-money for a walking-stick. Out with them varmins 


in the black-hole, Barney Casey ; what use in shuttin’ up craters | 


withou} a scultogue,* and lumbrin’ the place wid people who can’t 
stand a pint of beer.” 


Barney, obedient to the orders of his chief, made a general jail de. | 
livery. The nymph, as she glided out. acknowledged the favor con. | 


ferred, by dropping a graceful curtsey as she passed “ the seat of jus- 
tice ;” the fiddler, as he hopped across the floor, dutifully ducked his 
head, and bade a “‘ good night to his Honor ;” but the sailor, reckless 


of the merciful interposition which had restored him to liberty, and | 
freed him from all liability incurred in broken glass, consigned all and | 
every inthe watch house toa climate much hotter than the West In. | 
dies, for which ungrateful and irreligious proceeding, he received a | 


momentum in the door-way which enabled him, in “ double quick,” 
to reach the opposite curb-stone. The hatch was thereupon safely 
locked, and Mr. Bradley again addressed his brother officials :— 

“ There’s more beside that’s vexin’ me boys. I hear they are goin’ 
to overhawl us—and sorra a turn, good or bad, that happens through 
the night, but must be cntered in black and white. Feaks! I thought 
myself yesterday, that something was in the wind, for the magis- 
trates were as short with me as cat’s hair; and that divil, Artur 


French, was nearly hobblin’ me fairly. ‘ Who’s this Artur French ?. | 


gays Mr. Jones. ‘Ah, then,’ says J, ‘it’s himself that’s a raal gin. 
tleman. Sure, wasn’t his father Ulick French, of French Hall, and 
his mother’-——' Don’t bother me about his mother,’ says he, mad as 





a hatter; ‘ Who is he? what is he ?-—* A co!leg’an, plase ye’r honor.’ | 


—‘ Ay, and a promising disciple he is, if I may judge,’ says he, * by 
your watch-book. Why, he’s wid ye, Mr. Bradley, three times a 


week. The next time he pays youa visit, I beg you'll be good enough | 


to introduce him to me.’ ” 


“‘Troth ; and ye won’t,” observed one of the guard of honor at | 


the fire-place, as he leisurely recharged his dudheine ; * he'll blarney 


ye, and git away wid the ould story of both ye’r mothersbeing Ros. | 


common women.” 


“* I wish the Lord would send in a dacent customer, anyhow, that | 





*“ Scullogue, is a monetary phrase, used generally in the kingdom of 
onnaught. Its metallic value not being clearly ascertained, I have doubts 


\ hether it would be a legal tender.’"—Extract from an opinion of Mr. 
schard Dunn, the eminent barrister. 


True, you fined Mr, | 


_ pay his way,” said a second charlie : “ if iver I was drier in nly 
ife.” 
|  Feaks !” observed the third, ‘‘ and it’s myself that has got a cob. 
_ webin my throat. But, whisht ! boys—look out there! Who knows 
| our luck yet ?” 
__ Up jumped-one of the smokers, and craning his neck over the 
_ hateh, communicated the gratifying intelligence that the patrol were 
| coming up with divers delinquents in close custody. The charlics 
pocketed their pipes, Mr. Bradley mounted his spectacles, while the 
shufiling of feet, and an uproar of many voices talking and arguing 
at their highest pitch, joined to the maudlin singing of a noisy drunk. 
ard, announced the immediate approach of a detachment of a body 
_ whom poor Burns dreaded and denounced— 


“That black banditti—the city guard.” 


‘* Here they come,” said the charlie at the hatch: “ ene man in 
red either dead or dead drunk—three shy.looking seamps behind him 
—and a regular swell infront. Blessed Bridget! isithim? Bethe 
hole of my coat, that’s yourself, Artur French, if ye’r ovir ground. 
May the divil weleome you, astore !” 

‘© Then if it is,” said the irritated commandant, “ Artur French, 
you'll have a new acquaintance in the morning, before ten o’clock.” 

There was no mistake in the identity. A young man dressed in 
the extreme of fashion pushed through the watchmen with an air of 
authority, and hopping on the bench where Mr. Bradley had hitherto 
reposed his persun in solitary dignity, seated himself, unbidden, beside 
this dreaded functionary, and— 

* For no inviting did he wait,” 
| but seized the sacred pewter, and drained the contents to the very 
| bottom. 

“ How thirsty,” said he, ‘‘ ashindy makes one! Nobad stuff that, 
Peter. But, governor, what’s the matter ?” and Mr. French looked 
steadily in Mr. Bradley’s face, which had assumed what was inten- 
ded to pass for an expression of dignified displeasure. ‘ If you're 
_ not as sour as a Seville orange to-night ! Come, come, old chap, tip 

us your daddle—give us a grip of your bunch of fives !” 

But Mr. Bradley held back his hand. “TI tell ye what, Artur— 
don’t be after vexin’ mc—I’m in bad temper to-night—and I’ll stand 
ne gammon.” 

“Stand your granny!” returned the young roue ;-‘ I'll tell ye 
| what [’ll stand—and that’s more to the purpose. Broiled kidneys, 

black cockles, a gallon of heavy wet, and as much punch as you can 
| swim in. Off with ye to Nosey Mc. Keown’s,”—and crumpling up 
| a pound note, he pitched it into a watchman’s facc,— See that all 
comes in hot ; and take care that his daughter Sibby brews the punch. 
Now, Peter try and look pleasant. An’t I better to you than a bad 
| step-son ?”—and he punched the commander’s ribs unceremoni- 
| ously. 
| 
} 
{ 
| 








‘© Arrah—Artur, have done, will ye? What the divil dhruv ye 
| here the night, good or bad ?” asked the commandant. 

“Well, I fancy you have named the gentleman that did it”— 

‘I say, what brought you here ?” : 

‘‘ Half a score of your scoundrels, Peter. I fell over that cursed 
fellow in the red jacket sleeping on the guard bed—and before I conld 
get fairly on my pins, these villains had me fast.” 

“* Well, there’s nothing else for it—you must go before Mr. Jones.” 

«Mr. Jones may go to Bath ; but before Mr. Jones I won't go.” 

“1 can’t screen ye longer,” exclaimed the governor. 

“‘ Screen me !” exclaimed the prisoner ; ‘‘ why what a pother you 
make about a little trifling civility.” 

“Trifling civility!" exclaimed the astonished constable ; ‘“* Oh, 
murder, murder ! there’s nothing like ungratitude. Trifling civility ! 
Och, Artur French—I have done wid ye. When you were cotched 
in the garret, drinkin taa with Mr. Abbott’s maid, who got ye off, 
Artur? When the sawyer’s arm was broke in the rookawn at Pie- 
corner, who got the tinker’s wife to prove your alabay, and sware she 
met ye wid Kitty Flanigan, in Mud Island? When—” 


‘“* Arrah, stop man : what’s the use of raking up old yarns? Pe. 
ter, I always said you were a deeent cove—but they swear you're 
doting litely, and that you'll never stop till ye torn Methodist. Only ~ 
for the tender regard I have for yourself, I would give up your shop 
_ altogether, and take my custom across the water to Mary’s watch. 
| house. But I can’t forget old friendship—-the more so, when I 
remember that your mother and mine were both born in Roscom- 
| mon.” 

A horse-laugh was heard from the fire-place. 

| ‘Arrah, have done wid your blarney,” said the commander, 
testily, ‘‘ and nivir mind my mother. What charge is again ye, the 
| night ?”” 

«* Nothing—a mere trifle; I was endeavoring to make peace,” re- 
turned Mr. French, with unblushing efirontery. 

‘* Mighty like a whale !” observed the commander, in a side whisper. 
| 7 charge him wid a felonious assault !” exclaimed a voice from 
_ behind the door. . 
| “Step forward, young man.” And the complainant placed him- 
| self in front of Mr. Bradley's table. 

** What’s yer charge ?” inquired the judge. What have ye to say 
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agin this rs tenn young gentleman, who wasstrivin’ to bring about The quaker’s head was still ringing with drunken madrigals, and he 


and harmony 
‘* Pace und harmony ?” exclaimed the complainant: “ he was the 
worse of the whole lot, barrin’ the quaker. There wouldn’t have 
been a blow, but for the two of them ; and the quaker—” 
“The quaker’s not before this court,” said Mr. Bradley, with great 


dignity ; and yet Mr. Bradley told a fib; for the identical quaker — 


was lying sound asleep upon the guard bed. ‘“‘ What charge do you 
make, young man ?” 
“Why that Mr. French, as you ca!l him, split'my ear with a black 
thorn.” 
Oh! you villain!” exclaimed the accused. ‘“ Now, Peter, the 


fellow’s on his oath. Peter, I leave it to you. On the nick of your , 


soul, as an honest man, don’t I “ae fight with a sapling ? 
“ He does, in troth”’ responded three charlies in a breath. 


** Now, Peter, what do you say to that? Wouldn’t that make a 


man’s hair stand on end ?” 

“*Pon my conscience, observed Mr. Bradley, “ I’m thunderstruck 
—young man, what’s ye’r name 2” 

** Sniggs,” said the complainant. 

‘““Whatare ye?” 

“ A tailor, to trade,” repiied the accuser. 

‘*¢ Then, Sniggs,” returned Mr. Bradley, “ the laast I can do is to 
transport ye.” 

“Transpert me!” exclaimed the astonished tailor: ‘“ Arrah, for 
what? Is it for having my ear split ?”” 

‘* Hold your tongue; I see, though young, ye’r a hardened offender. 
Have ye no conscience, man? Oh, murder! to try and swear away 
the life of an innicint gintleman! Is your mother livin’ ?” 


No,” replied Mr. Sniggs, not exaetly comprehending the drift of | 


Mr. Bradley’s examination. 

‘* Have you sister or brother?” 

‘‘ Nather,” returned the quondam accuser; but now, as it would 
appear, by some freak of fortune transmuted into the accused. 

‘* Have ye no relashins, good nor bad, ye unfortunit divii?” 

“ T have,” replied the artist, ‘a third cousin, a well-behaved girl 
she is, and greatly respected by her mistress, who’s married to a tan- 
ner in the Liberty.” 


“Well,” said Peter, , preemie on aecount of that well-behaved | 


girl, your third cousin, I'll show mercy to you this time. Turn him 
out. Gohome and repent, Sniggs : God forgive ye! that’s all I have 
to say. Be off wid ye.” 

“« Avrah, blur and nouns!”’ ejaculated the disappointed tailor, “and is 
that all the satisfaction I’m to get fer having my ear slit like a swallow’s 
tail!” 

“ Out with him, I say. Wait till I ketch ye here agen, Sniggs. Be 
this book,” (and Peter flourished the empty pewter-pot,) “that well-be- 
haved girl, your third cousin that lives wid the tanner, won't get you off 
the second time. I wish the drink was come. I'm greatly fatigued gi- 
vin’ good advice—it always laves me dry as a whistle. But what's to be 
done wid the chap in the corner?” 

“ There’s no use spakin’ to him now,” returned a watchman; “ he’s 
blind drunk, and fast asleep into the bargain.” 

* Did he do much damage ?” 

“Not he,”’ returned Mw French; ‘“ poor divil! he couldn’t stand, let 
alone strike. At the commencement of the row he was knocked down 


like a nine-pin, and [ wonder he was not trodden to death. Send him | 


home, Peter; ’pon my life, its dangerous to keep him here.” 

“ Are ye joking, Artur?” 

“No, honor bright, Peter. Look at his buttons, one of ye. What’s 
the number of his regiment ?”’ 

“ The twenty-first.” 

“« Away with him to George’s street. 

“ Arrah, and upon my conscience, ourselves ought to know the road 
purty well. God's blessin’ attend the Kilkinnys! it was a plasure to do 
bisnis wid them; four or five to be carried home, at two shillin’s a head, 


” 


and nv cobblin’ about the money afterwards. The sergeant of the guard | 


tallied them as they came in, and it .was only to bring the score to the 
quarter-master, and down came the brads in the mornin’. But whe’s to 
pay for this chap?” 


“T,” said the wild collegiau, as he tessed a piece of money to the 


* speaker. “It’s only what one gentleman should do for another, when | 


he’s too drunk to be able to do it for himself. But here comes supper. 
I wonder what became of the quaker. Ah, Peter! he was a truamp— 
and such a hitter! I'll respect a quaker while I live. Give me a pull 
“of ‘the heavy,’ and let us have the cockles while they are hot.” 
While Mr. Bradley, with his young and amiable friend, proceeded to 
discuss their supper, a couple of watchmen lifted the unfortunate quaker 


off the guard-bed. The movement roused him; but it was soon evident | 


that the late symposium was still uppermost in his brain. 
“Come along,” said the charlie ; step out like a man; we're bringin’ 
you home.” 
The remark elicited a drunken effort to be melodious—and Mr. Pryme 
sang or strove to sing, “‘ We won't go home till morning.” F 
“The divil a here ye’ll stay then,” responded his supporters. 
“‘Wine—more wine. ‘ Wine cures the gout,’ ’ returned the quaker. 
“Tf it does, sorga a touch you'll have of the disorder for a month of 
Sundays. Come along wid him.” 


proceeded tochant “Oli King Cole.” —. 

“ Arrah, don’t bother us wid King Cole; but try and put the feet anin- 
der ye. We'll bring ye to George’s street.” 

‘s ‘*No, no; muttered the quaker; “I'll go home to the Merchants’ 
' Quay.” 

“ Divil a sich an umproper place ye'll go near. Haven't ye been 
enough on the ran-tan already the night?"’ and away they toddled to- 
| wards the barracks, which destination was safely reached, and the body 
_ of the pseudo lieutenant delivered to the guard, with an intimation on 
| the part of the watchmen, that on the morrow particular inquiries should 
' be made touching the general health of the invalid. 
| This must be the officer that joined last week,” said the sergeant. 


' «Go to hisroom and find his servant; and first puta knapsack under his 
! head. and take his stock off. Todo him justice, I never saw a more 
| drunken gentleman.” 

| When John Crawford was awakened, and had made a personal in- 
spection, to the utter surprise of the main guard, “ pioneers and all,” he 
repudiated the sleeping gentleman, and satisfactorily illustrated the old 
adage, that the cowl no more constitutes a monk, than a red jacket 
| makes the soldier. Honest John’s first care was to secure his master’s 
| uniform from further damage, which he contrived to effect by the substi- 
tution of a shooting jacket; and then, nemine contradicente, it was 
agreed, that drupken men should be permitted to sleep themselves sober; 
and that, accordingly, the unhappy puritan should be left in undisturbed 
repose. 

Morning dawned through the guard-room lattice before Samuel Pryme 
awoke. If there be a feeling more horrible than another, it is the re 
_ turn of reason to a drunken neophyte when he awakens after his first de- 
bauch. The quaker stared wildly round him; there were twenty men 
| in the room—all strangers to him; some sleeping on the wooden bench 
on which he lay, and others sitting smoking by the fire. His head was 
giddy—his brain wandered—he was tortured with a burning» thirst.— 
Where was he? Suddenly his pale cheeks reddened witk shame; he 
_ felt like a Hindoo who has lost caste; and burying his face between his 
hands, in a smothered voice that bespoke a consciousness of abasement, 
while tears fell fast, he faintly murmured, “‘ Where am 1?” 

The sergeant laid aside a book which he had been reading in the win- 

| dow—and, though a rough soldier, he felt sincerely for the penitent. 
“ Don’t take on so,” said he. ‘Young folk will be giddy. Bless 
_ your heart—there’s none of our gentlemen that arn’t wildish now and 
then. I wish we could get you something to drink; but the canteen 
is closed Would you like to go home? I dare not spare a man; but 
I'll send for Mr. O’Halloran’s servant, and pass him through the gate.” 
The quaker thanked him, but declined assistance; asked for and re- 
ceived a draught of water ‘cold from the pump,” the sentry un- 
closed the wicket, and Samuel Pryme returned to his father’s house, 
“(a sadder, if not a wiser man,” than when he auitted it the preceding 
evening. 

The clock struck five. Peter Bradley was snoring on his guard-bed, 
and Mr. French taking his ease at an unpretending hostelrie in Smock 
Alley, not generally known in the fashionable world, but patronised by 
the pleasant part of the community, and ycleped “The Hole in the 
Wall.” I felt as much at home in my dormitory as if I had been legal 
| proprietor of it, while he, unhappy youth! reconnoitered the, house from 
_ the outside, with all the suspicion of a man who meditates a burglary on 
_ the premises. In their respective chambers, Mrs. Pryme and her hand- 
maiden had owned the influence of the drowsy god, and Rachel slum- 
| bered with as safe a conscience as if she had never kissed a fusileer. 

There is an old saw, gentle reader, which insinuates that it is prudent 

occasionally to allow “sleeping dogs to lie.” We'll adopt it “for the 
| nonce’’—inquire what had befatlen that alfer ego, my foster-brother, and 

with your gracious permission, follow, through the next chapter, the for- 
, tunes of Mark Astony O’Toore. 


(To be Continued. ) 
= | Se 


A Oourte or Hare Astatic Anecpores.—A Hindoo acquainted 
with the English language, heard an Englishman ask very eagerly, in the 
| House of Commons, how great the majority will be? and the party ques- 
tioned, replies, doubtless six. Why, says the Hindoo, if the issue is so 
certain, do they not vote first, and talk afterwards as much as they like? 
| A Persian priace was presented to the Duke of Sussex, who, having soon 
| to undergo an operation for his eyes, had a shade over them. ‘“ Aha,” 
| said the Persian, “ his brother had his eyes put out.”’ He was taken to 

St. Paul’s to witness the festival of the meeting of the charity children: 
| Are all these,”’ says the Persian, “the King’s own children?” The 
Persian himself had about 700 brothers and sisters —Raumer’s Eng- 
land in 1841. 


— a 
AproTHeGMs or DioGengs.—Sceing a wicked boy throwing stones at 
the gallows, he observed, “* Well aimed boy! you will hit that mark at 
last.” Being asked what was the hour for dinner, he replied, “ For the 
rich, when they please; for the poor, when they can.”’ When told that 
| his countrymen, the Sinopians, had sentenced him to banishment, he re- 
plied, “I have condemned them to a worse punishment—to stay at 
| home.” A hypocritical scoundrel in Athens inscribed over his door, 
“Let nothing evil enter here.”” Diogenes wrote under it, “ By what 


{ door does the owner come in?” 
‘ 
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New-Dork : 


_SATURDAY. JUNE 11, 1842. 


OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 


The news of the past weck has been neither varied nor interesting.— 
The Great Western, which arrived on Saturday afternoon, brought dates 
only two days later than the Cunard steamer, and as will be seen by the 
abstract which we have given, in another column, its intelligence was of 
little additional moment, except in relation to the position of France on 
the search treaty. Fuller accounts of that great national catastrophe, 
the conflagration of Hamburg, and the sympathy and contributions which 
it elicited in different parts of Europe, justify the interest which the in- 
formation at first created here, and it is to be hoped that the whole, and 
especially the German portion of the American population, will not suffer 
their condolence to die away without some substantial good to the suffer- 
ers growing out of it. 

Further particulars in relation to the horrible accident by which more 
than a hundred persons lost their lives, upon the Versailles railroad, add 
to the gloom which it has occasioned, and place it ahead even of Ame- 
rican cashabies. 

The frequent occurrence of accidents upon our railroads and rivers, 
instead of awakening attention and eliciting some efficient corrective, has 
only made the people callous and indifferent to these unnecessary and 
cr. ninal human sacrifices. The Western Railroad is peculiarly prolific 
of these immolations, and should be made to pay dearly for these luxuries, 
if such it considers them. Upon the Mississippi and Ohio rivers, too, se- 
veral disasters to life and limb have occurred within a week or two, but 
such things have become so common that it would be tedious to particu- 
larise. How many more sacrifices of wiuole hecatombs of human beings 
shall be made tothe onward march of steam? 

The rendering of heavy damages, and the march of temp@ance, will 
do more to correct this cruel insecurity upon railroads and in steamboats, 
than any legislative enactments, for the managers and sub-managers ra- 
ther than the machinery, have, in too many cases, the extra steam on, 


attached to the officers,” should the penalty be applied. 

Speaking of temperance, it must be gratifying to every true friend of 
mankind to observe the Christianizing influence which this great refor- 
mation is producing in various parts of the country. When it shall have 
extended to the extremes of our wide-spread land, some diminution of 
those bloody affrays and outrages against all law and order, upon the 
borders may be expected, but not before. In the South and West there 
are a million of grogshops, there appropriately styled doggeries, where 
incredible quantities of corn whiskey are retailed at prices so cheap that 
it is drunk almost as freely as water. So apparent, however, has the 
fact become that the use of ardent spirits retards the settlement, cifiliza- 
tion, and prosperity of their eountry, that most of the respectable inhabi- 
tants are willing and anxious to lend their efforts to effect a thorough re- 
form. Will not the Washingtonians in other sections, co-operate with 
them? We like this interchange of good offices between one quarter and 
another, and the subject of temperance is a topic in the discussion of 
which North and South, East and West can join, con amore, and without 
any dissension. 

The rock on which the reformers are most likely to founder, is that 
of rigid zeal, and we cannot but unite with some of our Washingtonian 
friends in deprecating some extremes into which a few intemperate spirits 
seek to lead their brethren. In a few of these cases, there has been 
matter to excite our risibles as well as our regret. Ez. gr.—In Boston, 
last Sunday, at one of the South End churches, during the administration 
of the Lord’s Supper, when the cup was presented to the communicants, 
‘it was found to contain, instead of the wine prescribed by our Saviour, a 
colored beverage, composed of water and barberry syrup! This is a 
travestie of a sacred ordinance, and naturally suggests the question whe- 
ther the reformers will not next require that ‘Graham bread shall take 
the place of that now used. We sincerely hope that those who otherwise 
would join in this good cause, will not be deterred by the absurdities of a 


* 
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few well-meaning but misguided zealots, whose exceeding care of the 
letter of temperance may lead others to forget the soul of the desired re- 
formation. No one was ever yet made intemperate by partaking the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper. 

Some busy bodies are raking up, and blowing with distended cheeks, 
the embers of the “‘ Dorr Rebellion,” which else would die away in their - 
own ashes, In this, as in all that preceded, the injudicious of both 
parties are to blame. It is useless to defend Dorr and his satellites, and 
equally unserviceable is this continual hauling him over the coals, and 
lashing the friends of free suffrage over his shoulders. The principle, 
notwithstanding that some of its ultra advocates, assisted by the destruc- - 
tives of this and other cities, have made complete asses of themselves, is 
in honest truth a good one. Its more moderate supporters condemn 
Dorr and his advisers as much as we do, and with such reasonable men 
we are happy to side. The blood and thunder accounts of awful prepa- 

ration in Rhode Island we have no faith in, and we believe that if the 

Charter people will now only refrain from rankling the sore, the 
matter will be satisfactorily adjusted to the satisfaction of all parties ; 
except, perhaps, the ultras, and it is not worth any body’s while to 
attempt to satisfy them. They are like the dog in the manger, that 
would not eat himself, nor allow any one else to. 

It will be seen that we publish this week another rich morceau from — 
The Commissioner, a work whose quiet humor, and keen, yet good-na- 
tured satire upon mundane folly, is above all praise. It produces a 
sparseness of nails in one’s coffin, entirely unprecedented,—that is to say, 
if every good laugh delays a nail. Of Hector O’ Halloran we have little 
te add to the commendation already bestowed upon it by the British 
presses. It is teeming with the romantic and exciting, and will be a 
great favorite with some of the many tastes for which it is our good for- 
tune to cater. bi 

It was a laughable, and to our publishers, we dare say, a very pleasant 


sight to see the purchasers and venders of such matters, crowding in 


front of the office of the Brother Jonathan, on Monday morning, and 
during the day, to procure copies of the late extra, containing Bulwer’s 
last production—“ Eva,” ‘“ The Ill-Omened Marriage,” &c. The news- 
boys had taken tickets for 5,000 copies before one was off the press, 
and consequently they had to wait some time on Monday before they 
were all supplied. ‘Lhis interval they employed in some drolleries pecu- 


liar to themselves ; such as fencing with swords of lath, exercising in 
and to them, notwithstanding the stereotyped excuse of ‘no blame to be 


eee) 


‘the noble art of self-defence,” and in various other ways recreating 
themselves and affording fun for the crowd. These youngsters, as a 
general thing, “have their eye-teeth cut,” and are not only “up to 
snuff” inthe way of wit and humor, but manage to drive a really pro- 
fitable trade in their profession; for instance, one of them has made 
nearly thirty dollars this week by the sale of Eva, and he reports that 
there is still ‘‘ such a demand for it as never was equalled; not never.” 
ie 


Tue Messrs. Harrer.—We cheerfully give place to the following 
notice ; and with it cannot withhold the expression of our gratification 
that the loss of the gentlemen was no greater. A spirit superior to re 
verse or disappointment, will soon put them in a position which will lead 
the public to forget that any such disaster has occurred. While upon the 
subject we may as well advise the public that there are very many of the 
standard publications of this house, copies of which the Harpers are 
prepared to furnish, despite the fire. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers request us to state for the information of 
their customers and their friends and the public generally, that their bu- 
siness is continued as usual in the buildings Nos. 79 and 81 Cliff-street, 
immediately opposite to the one before occupied by them and partially 
destroyed by the late fire. They are busy in repairing the damages sus- 
tained on that occasion, and hope in a few weeks to have their business 
againin order. In the mean time they are prepared to serve their custo- 
mers with such of their publications as have been preserved uninjured; 
among which they would mention particularly the volumes of their School 
District Library. They desire also to state, that no efforts will be spared 
by them to replace, as speedily and as far as is practicable, their lost 

stock. 

Editors generally will confer a favor by inserting the above. 

———__- 

PRESIDENT OF THE SENATE.—Hon. Samuel L. Southard having been 
compelled by ill health to resign his office of the President of the Senate, 
Hon. Willie P. Mangum of North Carolina has beerf elected to the 
office by a vote of 23, the whole number thrown. being 45. 

















BREACH OF TRUST. 


Among our news items will be found another instance of the treachery 
of man’s resolution, in a position of trust. We allude to the last defal- 
cation. 

These repeated instances of dishonesty among the very persons pre- 
sumed to be least capable of it, shake our faith in human nature. With 
such alarming freqnency have revelations of iniquity of this description 
followed each other within the few past years, that they have come to be 
regarded almost as things of course. Men who have been deemed not 


only above reproach, but above suspicion, and who by that reputation | 


have enjoyed the unlimited confidence of their fellows, at the very mo- 
ment while their names were in people’s mouths as almost immaculate 
examples for the young, have been betraying their trust. Mercy to such 
delinquents is misplaced and pernicious in its consequences; and no 
false sympathy should shield from odium the conduct of men who, while 
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in good standing, have been abusing their position in secret, and thus | 


make commercial integrity a by word; and common honesty seem but 
an attribute of unsophisticated, old fashioned people, altogether behind 
the age, and not calculated to move with eclat and distinction among the 
enterprising of the presentera. . 

There is only one way to prevent the future prevalence of this evil 
state of things, and to stay the present progress of the evil. All confi- 
dence between stockholders and their agents, by which we mean, all the 
deference to the integrity of a man, which leads tothe omission of checks 
and guards, should be at once abandoned. Every officer entrusted with 
the care of the property of stockholders or of tht public, should insist 
upon the full performance of this duty. Auditing” and inspection of 
accounts should no longer be permitted to be a mere farce, but be gone 
into in such a taoreugh manner as to ensure detection of malfeasance if 
it exist; and prevent the trustee from concealing the facts of his posi- 
tion, by reports, the vouchers of which he knows will not be analyzed. 


In a word, friendship has nothing to do with business, and shou!d not be . 


permitted to introduce habits of collusion, and mutual deceit between of- 
ficials who are supposed to be a check upon each other. It is a fact 
little creditable to human nature, but not the less a fact after all, that 
the officers of that corporation whose officers are hardly upon speaking 
termg are in the safest hands. These same remarks we have made so 
many times before that the present offer of them may seem almost a wea- 
risome repetition ; and yet in this period prolific of such unpleasant dis- 
coveries, it may be that a text will be provided again for them within a 
month. 
i 


THE COUNTRY IS SAFE. 

We shall be excused for a little exuberance of gratification, when we 
announce, in the words of the immortal Shakspeare that—the country is 
safe! And the ground upon which this opinion is predicated and ex- 
pressed will be admitted by the most careful and unprejudiced observer 
to be amply substantiated and entirely satisfactory. A panacea for Pard 
times—a cure for protested notes—a remedy for the dilatoriness of Con- 
gress—a succedaneum for the tariff law which was to be before this 
time, but is not yet—a check upon the villainy of false swearing impoit- 
ers—and in short a cure all for all ill—a mend all for all breaches—an 
assurance of national peace, and a guarantee for the immediate settle- 
ment of the bougdary line is found in the fact that—Fanny Elssler has 
commenced an engagement at the Park Theatre ! 

After all the disgust that this person created during her late engage- 
ment here, or rather at the close of it; after all that was said, and truly 
of the positive injury which she inflicted upon the drama; after the 
hearty aspirations for her safe transit from these shores forever, which 
cheered her outward bound passage, we confess that it is to us a little 
astonishing that another engagement has been entered into with her by 
the Park Theatre. After all, however, if she is the only card which can 
fill the house, we are not to blame the management, but the public, who 
seem determined to have it so. If people will come to the theatre only 
to see a figurante, we are not to wonder that the management provide 
that sort of entertainment which is surest to make some kind of return 
to the treasury—even though the money lay in the box office only until 
the lady calls for it. There is some satisfaction in a full house, whether 
it does the management any good or not. 


Well—the grown children must have their amusement. The fashion | 
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and wealth of the city, and those who wish to be considered as represent- 
ing the fashion and wealth, must enjoy the intellectual exhibition. Billy 
Shakspeare cannot have an engagement at the Park at present, if he as- 
pires to any higher honor than swinging a watering pot over the stage, 
that Fanny the divine may neither inhale the dust of her own kicking up, 
nor step down ag low upon the stage as she has trampled the stage itself. 
It is not the dancer, nor the ma- 
While more may be made by the hop skip 


No—not she—we beg her pardon. 
nagement, but the people. 
and jump than by any other means, she were foolish not to hop and skip. 


—— 

To Srortsmen.—If we thought that by any possibility there could be 
any lover of the turf in this country unacquainted with the “ Spirit of the 
Times,” we might before this have called attention to this truly elegant 
periodical. And we are moved so to do, to-day, not because the werk 
wants it, but because he wants taste, sportsman or not, who does not 
commend it. Of course we do not expect those who do not approve of 
the particulars, included under the general head of sporting, to admire 
the matter of the Spirit, but no one can withhold commendation of the 
manner in which it is edited and published; the splendid engravings of 
favorite horses, the light and pleasant tone of the editorials ; and the ab- 


sence of every thing calculated tooffend even the most fastidious. 
ee ; 
{> The drama in Boston has been revivified, chiefly through the et- 


forts of that pleasant writer and actor, Mr. J. M. Field. One of his 
best labors is his adaptation of Byron’s Sardanapalus to the stage, but 
his latest and most humorous werk is a farce entitled “‘ Now-a-days, or 
What Next?” At the National, the indefatigable Pelby is still raising 
the wind. Saunders, a young comic actor, of unusual ability, is a mem- 
ber of his company. Fred. Hill is the factotum of a little theatre called 
the Olympic. Marshall is said to be making money at his vaudeville 


house. 
a 


FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAN. 
Dear Brother Jonathan :— 
As I see no prospect of winning you to the country—let me atone for 
your loss by sending you a few of our first enjoyments in beauty and fra- 
grance, in the shape of 


CLOVER FIELDS. 


Sit by me in the window seat, 
Throw up the casement pane, 

Lay by that brow of care, and meet 
Tue freshened breeze again. 

The rose bush we will cull anew 
When fresh—to-morrow morn, 

This eve we'll drink the full rich flow 
Over the hillocks borne. 


It is the breath of clover fields ;— 
No mingled, mixed perfume ; 

Not the faint smell the garden yields 
Of flowers in their bloom.— 

The clover cup, the clover head 
That holds the honey dew— 

From the upspringing garden bed 
That with Dame Nature grew. 

It is the breath of clover fields, 
It is the breath of old, 

. And ere his scythe the mower wields 

Let all our lay be told: 

Let’s dream we roll with bygone glee 
Amid the long cool stems, 

And suck the nectar with the bee, 
And hide our frolic limbs. 


We cannot go to gambol now ‘ 
Amid that world of sweets, 

But we will raise the heated brow, 
And bless the air it greets ; 

And we will think, this evening hour, 
That southern climate yields 

No perfume berne from fruit or flower 


To shame our clover fields. 
Henry Morroro 
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FeR THE BROTHEN JONATHAN. 
THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


Yesterday afternoon it was our privilege to spend a few hours in the 
rooms of this well established institution. Upon the whole, we think the 
present exhibition superior to the last, although Sully. Cole, Allston, 
Fisher and Chapman have neglected to represent themsélyes in the ca- 
talogue. It is gratifying to notice a decrease in the number of poor 
portraits, and that in their stead are exhibited composition pictures. By 
reference to the catalogue, which contains an address from the resident 
of the Academy, we perceive that its affairs are in a prosperous condi- 
tien, and that its progress is onward towards usefulness and ‘hones. 
Long may this continue to be its destiny. 

Some of the prominent pictures of this exhibition have delighted us, 
and it is with pleasure that we now sit down to write a few words re- 
specting them and their producers. We shall take them, as we have 
marked them in the catalogue. 


No. 2l. Boys playing Paw. By T. W. Burnham. This is the 


production of a young Bostonian, every touch of whose pencil “ gives 
token of a goodly promise.” The coloring and drawing of this picture 


“are very good, and the moral of the story too, showing, though in an 


humble way, the evil consequences of neglecting one’s business. The 


extraordinary genius, however, of such an artist, ought to be devoted to 


pictures of a more elevated kind. This is a picture of great merit, and 


no one can pass it without being interested, though not much amused or 


edified. 


No. 26. Castle Blonnai on Lake Geneva, Switzerland. By Durand. 
This is one of the most perfectly beautiful landscapes we have ever 
seen. Such atmosphere was never before breathed upon the canvass, 80 
warm and so etherial. How luxuriant the vegetation in the foreground, 
and how does the foliage of those trees scattered here and there melt 
away in the distance. Here we have no startling effect, no gaudy color- 
ing, but all is harmoniously blended together in one perfect whole. This 
is a reflection of * one of those heavenly days that cannot die,”’ and the 
painting too is one which cannot die. Even though it should be con- 
sumed by fire, it would live for ever in the heart of any true lover of na- 
ture, whose happiness it may have been to behold and feel its beauty. 

No. 29. The Trout Brook. By Doughry. 
displayed the entire ability of the artist. 
sky, the same delicately painted foliage, wkich characterise all the efforts 


of this artist. In itself it is a gem, but we cannot say that it adds much 
to the reputation of the artist. 


In this painting we have 


Heavens! how can we say a single word 
against this picture, the sight of which transports us in fancy to the mar- 
gin of that thrice beloved but nameless brook which murmurs between 
the pleasant hills of Voluntown, in Connecticut, where we have, within 


the past fortnight, captured more than a hundred of that goodliest of | 
fish—the common trout. 


O no, this is a dear, a most lovely picture, and 
is worth its weight in gold. 


No. 46 
amateur author and painter—Charles Lanman. 


The subject is a pleas- 
ing one, but it is carelessly executed. 


The middle distance is more 
highly finished than it ought to be, considering the roughness of the fore- 
ground. We have'seen better things from the same pencil. 


Nos. 61 and 68 are two still-life pictures representing Fish, by S. A. 
Mount. In that class of pictures they deserve a very high rank, being 
unique and masterly. 
taste, this young artist is not appreciated as he ought to be. He i8 a 
complete master of drawing, which is the chief merit of every good 
painting. His portraits rank very high, but we think he excels in paint- 
ing rustic scenery and still life. 
Angler, we think will bear us out in this opinion. All the productions 
of this artist bear the impress of true genius and originality; they are 
such as will live, for ‘*the spirit’ is in them. 

No. 71. 
well colored and finely painted, by L. P. Clover. 
late as is the expression of that countenance, we love the picture, because 
we loved the man. This poet, who has been branded by the unfeeling 
world as a madman, possessed a large heart and a noble soul. Instead 
of giving him that credit which was his due, the world has heaped upon 
him nothing but “wrong and outrage.” 


This isa View on the River Raisin, in Michigan, by an | 


Distinguished as he is among people of refined | 


The above pictures, and No. 152, The | 


Anadmirable Portrait of McDonald Clarke, well drawn, | 


Mournful and deso- 








It possesses the same beautiful | 


| drapery is exquisite. 





| 


mistress of the field, and flourished,” he has returned to the dust whence 
he came. Peace to his memory. 

No. 77 and 332 are two of those exquisite things, which can be pro- 
duced by none so perfectly as by Chapman. The latter, which is exqui- 
sitely beautiful, we perceive is taken from the Sketch Book of an Ama- 
teur, whose collection of drawings we have frequently heard commended, 
but have never yet had the pleasure of examining. 

No. 54. Indian Hunting Grounds. By Jesse Talbot. This is un- 
doubtedly the most masterly production of-the artist. The conception is 
full of poetic interest, and the execution bold. Talbot is known to be an 
artist of great application, andthe results of this are seen in the decided 
improvement which marks each effort of his pencil. This painting, and 
View on Saco River—No. 84, are of sufficient merit to place the artist 
on a level with Doughty and Fisher. And we are inclined to believe, 
too, that in a little time, by renewed application, he will rank with those 
“‘big guns” Cole and Huntington. 

No. 130. Tvalian Mendicant. By Edwards. Beautiful, splendid, 
ane masterly, worthy of the pencil of the best artist thet ever lived. A 
simple full length portrait of an old man and a little girl, and yet how 
eloquently does the picwure speak to the heart of the beholder! But The 
Bashful Cousin, No. 214, by the some hand, is a production of more 
common interest, marked with a consummate knowledge of colors and 
power of accurate drawing. Edmonds is indeed a great, a wonderful 
man. Possessing as he does the reputation of a first-rate business man, 
holding the cashiership of a Wall-street bank, he is yet considered by all 
our best artists, as one of the first painters of the age. His past. career 
and present standing, prove the folly of that common opinion which says 
that an attention to literature or the fihe arts, is injurious to the man of 
business. 

No. 140. Jonathan's Introduetion into Good Society.. Clonney.— 
A very happy illusiration of a countryman’s surprise at beholding in a ci- 
ty parlor, such things as marble statues, as Venus, &c. It tells its story 
admirably. We like the drawing and coloring of the whole, and consi- 
der it a painting of uncommon merit. Clonney is a man of genius, as is 
clearly seen in his picture of the Fourth of July, exhibited last year.— 
Knowing the bent of his mind, we are inclined to expect from his pencil 
pictures of extraordinary merit. 


No. 148. Portrait of his Sjster. 


By Gray. Magnificent, ‘“ beauti- 
ful exceedingly !”’ 


Were it to save our lives, we could not point ‘out 
a single fault in this great piece of painting. What a mild and amia- 


_ ble expression of countenance; and that eye, how does it beam with the 


very soul of thought! Heavens! if we could paint like that, we would 
be willing (with regard to fame,) to die to-morrow morning. We can 
hardly realize the fact, that so young a man as Gray should have produc- 
ed such a work ofart. The execution of his favorite portraits (for he ex- 
cels in them,) cannot be too highly praised, and his tact in arranging 
His pictures are of that kind which will be passed 
unnoticed by those of ordinary taste, but suchas will alw ays rivet the at- 
tention of the poet and the man of refined mind. Pointing to one of his 
pictures, the fashionable devotee would say— Why, I dont think much 
of that, because it is so muchdike a real face ;’’ and then pointing to a 
miserable gaudy colored daub, by some house-painter, would exclaim— 
“ That is very fine, how fine that crimson and how intensely blue the 
breeches of that gentleman on horseback.” Gray isa man of towerin§ 
genius, one whose name will not easily be forgotten. 

No. 184. Tard. By W. S. Mount. Well wor- 
thy in every point of view of the masterly hand which executed it. How 
admirable the expression of the boy who is stopping his ears on account 
of the noise, and that other boy too, keeping off the hogs, with his fife 
in his pocket; how full of action, how splendidly drawn and colored! 
But that principal figure, ringing the hog, is indeed a triumph of genius, 
which cannot be too highly praised. There is no mistake about it, 
Mount is one of the most gifted artists that ever lived. Every single 
stroke of his pencil, proclaims the truth, that in his peculiar department, 
he has not, and never had a superior, in this or any other country. 
Would that we could see such genius devoted to some large histo- 
rical subject. We doubt whether a better draftsman ever lived. His 
coloring too is of that kind which will last and improve with age; time 
in the opinion of the artist, being a better glazer than man. 


Scene in a Farm: 


Mount’s 


_ subjects are always truly American, and never fail to tell a story, and 
“ Like the lily which once was | these are both great qualifications in their favor. The only trouble with 
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the man is, that he don’t paint enough. Another thing which justice 
ought to compel him to do is—to raise his price. His productions are 
painted to order, (and he has a number of orders unexecuted) and he 
generally receives four or five hundred dollars for a picture, but he ought 
to receive one thousand dollars for every one more than two feet square. 
No. 227. Mumble the Peg. By Inman. Of all the interesting pic- 
tures of this artist, which are numerous, we think this one of the most 
beautiful. Tle composition is tasteful, the drawing and coloring exceed- 
ingly good. What a commanding and genius-like air about that boy of 
the sunny hair, and that left leg and foot of his are wonderfully true to 
nature. Would that Inman would paint more of such pictures. They 
are just the kind to be engraved fer annuals. We hdpe this one may be 


soon. 
No. 160 and 199 are two of those exquisitely finished things by Du- 
rand. 


No. 231. A Portrait. By Page. As a mere copy of nature, that 
head was never surpassed by any man. We have often said it, and again 
would say it, that as@ portrait painter Page has no superior. He looks 
into the life of things, and portrays the very soul. In looking at his pic- 
tures, the mind is never troubled with the idea of paint. He has no uni- 
form style of handling, but varies his style according to his subject ; and 
this is right. Page is hard at work on his Jeptha’s Daughter, but ir will 
be two or three years yet before completes it. In that production, the 
werld will have a lasting monument of transcendant genius. 

No. 208. The Lazy Fellow. By L. Hicks. 
much, as the early effort of a young man. 

No. 179. The Cottage. By G. G. Rass. This painting is pocti- 
cally conceived and well executed. The only fault we can find with it, 
is the muddiness of the shadows under chair. Excepting this, we think 
it a masterly production. We hope to see more from the same hand. 

No. 159. Village Sports. By Baker. A very fine thing considered 
as the maiden effort of the artist in this department of art. The hog 
with the boy on it, are admirable—actually worthy of Mount. We ad- 
vise Baker to paint more such pictures, for he is destined to excel. It 
is already well known, that as a miniature painter he has but few, if any, 
superiors. 

No. 222. Venetian Girl. By Huntington. Of the most beautiful 
pictures we have ever seen. Huntington, though but[a young man, 
has already produced works enough to place him on a level with Allston, 
and, therefore, on a level with the greatest artists of any age or country. 
Of all our Painters we should select him as the best model for young 
artists to study, who wish to obtain a thorough knowledge of color. He 
possesses the art (which is uncommon) of using the most powerful cel- 
ors, and yet so harmoniously as to delight the eye. He is a first rate 

“draftsman, and pessesses exquisite taste in designing his portraits and 
fancy pieces. As to his landscapes, we do not think they can be sur- 
passed, not even by Cole himself. 

No. 107. The Ascension. By Agate. The grouping of this paint- 
ing is very fine, and well conceived. The coloring and effect on both 


powerfal. As a whole, we think it one of the happiest efforts of the 
Painter. 


We like this picture 


Bat we must not continue to particularize. We did not intend to write, 
and have not written a criticism, but only expressed a few thoughts re- 
specting our favorite artists. Among the many other good pictures in 
this exhibition, are some by Cummings, Morton, Whitehorne, Smith, 
Ingham, Murray, Weir, Audubon, Harvey, Harris, Thompson, and many 
others, which cannot but be interesting to all, and especially to the nu- 
merous strangers now in the city. 

———— 

Ix Baxxrurtcy—Two important decisions have been made by Judge 
Betts. Theirst in the case where the petitioner had entered into an 
eagagement with a house as clerk and general agent, at a salary of $1500 
a year, and one-third the net profits of the establishment, should any 
acerue. This the creditors claim to be property, and insist that it should 
have been placed in the schedule. The court held otherwise, deciding 
that the prospective proceeds of a man’s labor cannot be claimed by a 
creditor in bankruptcy. The other is where a petitioner owns half a 
family tomb in the marble Cemetry, which the assignee has requested to 
have placed in his hands as the property of the bankrupt. The court 
held that a family burial place belongs rather to the dead than the living, 
and every feeling of humanity promps that it should be held sacred. 
It decided that the tomb must be considered as a portion of the assets. 


SKETCHER. 
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Tue Great Western. Edited by Isaac Clarke Pray. Lonlon: Wi- 


ley & Putnam. 


The Great Western is the name of one of the best magazines, as it is 
of the best steam-ship within our knowledge, and as the latter does on 
the Atlantic, so, we trust and believe, the former will push its way right 
gallantly on the sea of Literature, propelled with iron nerve, laden with 
the richest stores, and bearing as its passengers, between this country 
and its own, only Amity, “and family, with their three servants,” Intel- 
ligence, Wit, and Good Humor. 

This magazine is published monthly, under the editorial supervision of 
an American, whose ability as a writer is too well established in this 
country to need any laudation from us. We have had the pleasure of 
looking over the first and second (April and May) numbers of the work, 
and were gratified by its exceedingly neat appearance,—a good opinion 
which a subsequent examination of its contents confirmed. The articles 
are without any exception, we believe, the production of Americans; and, 
a3 well as we can judge from the, casual examination which we made, 
they are highly creditable to “our side.”’ The editor has contributed se- 
veral valuable papers, one of which is an unusually interesting deserip- 
tion of the North “American Indians, embodying much useful statistical 
information, with a graphic account of the different tribes, their customs, 
manners, numbers, &c. 

The idea of Americans furnishing ‘he matter for a foreign magazine, 
is as good as itis new. Many presses in the United States are under 
the exclusive control of the natives of other countries, and to our British 
friends on this side of the water, we cordially acknowledge ourselves in- 
debted for much of the cream of our quarterlies, monthlies, and hebdo- 
madals. As “turn about,” to use a great western phrase, is only fair 
play, it is but right, perhaps, that American writers should have 2 
“ showing” in the periodical literature of Great Britain, Brother Jona- 
than claims this as a comtesy due him, and he calculates that John Bull 
will “acknowledge the corn,” straight off, without picking a fuss, or 
squinting jewbus. 

We wish Mr. Pray every good fortune in his new enterprise, and be- 
lieving that he will continue the werk with the same tact and good taste 
that he has evinced in the production of these two numbers, we feel sate 
in promising him eminent success. 

Tue Extres or Zettertuat. Translated from the German of Dr. 


Rheinwald of Berlin. By John B. Saunders. New York; Charles 
K. Moore. 


This is an interesting account, well rendered into English, of a com- 
munity of Tyrolese peasants, who were compelled to migrate from their 
homes to Silesia, by the exactions and penal inflictions of the Austrian 
authorities on account of their secession from the Catholic Church. The 
King of Prussia wisely and humanely made provision for them. We 
athor religious persecution, by whatsoever sect or government practised ; 
whether by Catholic against Protestant, or by Protestant against Catho- 
lic. It is enough for us that every man is by nature entitled to liberty 
of conscience. Such is the prevailing sentiment in this ceuntry, at 
least; and this little work will command, we trust, wide attention—for 


it deserves it. 
——_— 


Crxcinnatt 1x 1841: Its Early Annals and Fature Prospects. By 
Charles Cist. New York; Robert Carter. 


Mr. Cist, we take it, is the census marshal, to whom the public was 
indebted for so many clever anecdotes, while he was following his duty 
of numbering the children, native and adopted of Uncle Sam. While at 
that work, for which he seemed to have a natural gift—finding out the 
poetry and romance of it, as well as the facts and figures, he collected 
the materials for the volume before us. * It is ornamented with several 
engravings, and is altogether worthy of the attention of all who have 


friends at the West, or any thought of taansplanting themselves thither. 
OO ——_——— 
A Pictrortat Geipe to Niacara Fatts. 


bp J. W. Orr. 
Salisbury and Clapp. 


Buffalo : 

A tastefully got up volume—ornamented with delightful wood engra- 
vings, and liberally ornamented, too. Sometime since our attention was 
attracted to some Buffalo newspaper engravings, of a style so infinitely 
superior to the usual things of that sort, that we could not help an edito- 
rial notice thereof. We are gratified to find Mr. Orr giving the public 
this taste of his quality ; and we recommend to all journeying Wost to 
possess themselves of this bijou of a guide book. 
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Tue Lapizs’ Companion. New York: W. W. Snowden. 
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A Treatise on THe Cuvrcu or Curist: Designed chiefly for the use | 
of Students in Theology. By the Rev. William Palmer, M. A.— 
With a Preface and Notes, by the Rt. Rev. W. R. Whittingham, D. 
D., Bishop of the Diocese of Marvland. 2 vols. 8vo. 


We are gratified to observe the issue of these two large and elegantly 
printed volumes; gratified by the indication their appearance affords, | 
that there is demand and encoursgemont for solid foed, as well as for the 
mere bagatelles of literature: gratified that questions and discussions re- | 
lative to the Christian faith, and Church history, can command attention 
amid the din of worldliness which seems to the careless observer, te 
wrap the community. Religious controversy, conducted in a proper 
spirit, carries with it, necessarily, a salutary attention to the great 
admitted truths of revelation; and it is doing human nature great injus- 
tice to suppose that many can possibly become interested in the theory of 
religion, and not be led thereby into the practice a'so. 

To students in divinity, for whom this work is particularly designed, 
it will need no recommendation from us; as it has, of course, fallen under 
their eye and approval already. Butwe should like, not speaking as a 
sectarian, to draw the attention of the general reader more to works of 
a serious cast. The history of the Christian religion is the history of 
the civilised world; and to divines we owe more of the improvement of | 


our language, and more specimens of its capacity and eloquence, than to | 
any other class of literary men. A general knowledge of history, with- 
out a knowledge of the various phases which the worship of nations has 
assumed, is like a body without a soul—or to take another figure, it is 
like a deaf man’s speculation on the movements of a crowd—or like the 
ideas which he must have of the conduct of a ball-room party, who was 
born without ability to hear, or idea of sound. The motives and conduct 
of men, in all ages, have been so inseparably connected with the innate 
and intuitive obedience to religious promptings, that the history of reli- 
gion is a key to all other; and no man or woman can be deemed well 
read who is deficient upon a branch so important. 

We are gratitied to learn that the same publishers are about to issue | 


Burnet’s Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles, and Burnet’s History of 
the Reformation. 


TT 


The number for the current month is well filled and tastefully embel- 
lished. One thing pleases us much in this work, beside the character of 
the contributions. The editors’ table is well filled, and the criticisms 
and rictices of new books and other matters are always written in a kind 
and gentlemanly spirit. Where fault is found, exceptions are expressed 
ina manner not calculated unnecessarily to wound the feelings of the 
criticised. Ifany thing is to be demurred to in this connexion, it is the 
bon hommie of the conductor of this department, who seems always to 
write as it he himself felt as much discomfort in condemning, as the vic- 
tim of criticism can feel in being condemned. [t is a good fault. 

ooo 

(> The Messrs. Appleton’s last issue of their series of Tales for the 

People and their Children is a little work entitled “Twin Sisters.” 





DOINGS IN WASHINGTON. 


On Monday, June 6, the A: my appropriation bill was reported to the 
House, from the comm‘utee of the whole, the debate being closed by re- 
solution, and the question taken on the amendments. Mr. Cave John- 
son’s amendment, reduving the number of the rank and file, and disban- 
ding the 2d regiment of dragoons was adopted. The appropriation for 


‘a special agent to atteud to the casting of cannon at the founderies was 


stricken out; and a proviso was adopted withl.olding extra rations from 
commanders of posts. The money for the recruiting service was re- | 
daced from $30,000 to $15,000. 

The Senate on Monday was still occupied with the District section of 
the apportionment bill. . 

The Tariff Bill is the next important matter in order; and it ‘s said 
to be well ascertained that a bill with strong protective features will pass 
the Houses of Congress, and contain a clause also repealing the twenty 

ver cent. restriction of the Loan Distribution Bill. In that case the 
Madisonian says, evidently by authority, that the President will not sign 
the bill. 

Some sensation has been made in the House by a communication from 
the Secretary of War ia answer to a resolution of the House requiring | 
him to communicate the Reports made by Lieut. Col. Hitchcock in rela- | 
tion to alleged frauds cemmitted on the Cherokees by persons charged | 
with their removal West, and for other information on the subject—de- | 
clining te communicate the information, as inconsistent with the public | 
interests, some of the testimony being ex parte, §-c. The communica- 
tion was referred to the Committee on Indian affairs. 


NEWS PARAGRAPHS. 
{> Itis stated that the Suffrage Party of Rhode Island have made an 


encampment at Woonsocket, where they are receiving arms, &c., prepa- 
ratory to a military demonstration, on the fourth of July, to which day 
their “ Legislature” stands adjourned. Five hundred cartouch boxes ap- 
pear to be the only muninitions of war which have reached the ground, 


_ though muskets and guns are said to be on their way. The best joke, 


however, is the fact that “ Gov. Dorr” has issued state scrip, bearing 
twelve per cent. interest! The guns and the scrip will “ go” together, 
we guess—one about gs well as the other. 


> Another large defalcation came out in Wall street on Monday. 
The defaulter was James S. Schermerhorn. The sum taken is about 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars, and the sufferers are the stock- 
holders of the Ocean Insurance Company, and such persons as may be 
affected by their loss. The Ocean Insurance Company has been merged 


_ into the “* General Insurance Company.’ The defaulter bas been for 
_ many years Secretary of the first named corporation, and as the time 
_ had arrived when its assets must be transferred to the new corporation, 


the delinquent had no chance left but to make confession of his dishon- 
esty. From his own admission it appears that he has -been carrying on 
his defalcations for ten years; concealing them by_ forgeries, and, in one 
instance, by the issue of eight hundred additional shares of the stock of 
the company. He has been committed to answer. It is painful to state 
that he has left a wife and family—left, we say, because he must be con- 


_ sidered morally dead. 


(c> The Br. frigate Warspite is lying here, awaiting the return of 
Lord Ashburton to, England. She is a fine vessel, and has a neater air 
than is usual to vessels of her nation. 


(> Mr. Charles Dickens and lady took passage for England in the 
George Washington, on Tuesday. A large crowd collected to see him 
embark on board the steamer which took the other passengers dcwn to 


the packet, and Mr. D. disappointed by them by going quietly on board 
in a private boat. 


(> The Presbyterian Church have decided that a man may not marry 
his deceased wife’s sister. The case came before the Presbytery at Phi- 
ladelphia, on an appeal, made by a clergyman who had been suspended, 


_ and of the clergymen present 67 voted fer the decision, 11 against, and 


12 blank. This same subject is exciting a great deal of attention in Eng - 


| land, and fruitless efforts have been made to procure the passage of a 
_ law legalizing such marriages. 


(c= A splendid signal lantern was presented to City Hose Company 
No. 33, in behalf of the Stuyvesant Temperance Society, at the Institute 


/ on Wednesday evening, by Hon. T. F. Marshall. This is a worthy tri- 


bute to this Company for its earnest devotion to the cause of Tem- 
perance. 


(> Mr. Wickliffe, the Postmaster General, is now in Boston. We 
learn from the Hartford State Eagle that his business is official, and that 
his object is to put in operation some method of counteracting the influ- 
ence of the Boston and New York Expresses which are said to be in- 
jurious to the Post Office Department. 


(> Messrs. Van Buren and Paulding were expected to arrive in Cin- 
cinnati on the morning of the 2d inst. for Louisville. 


(> Anthony L. Frosch, principal of the extensive importing house of 
A. L. Frosch & Co., Pearl street, was arrested on Monday evening, 
charged with perjury in making false entries at the Custom House, where- 


| by, it is said, Government has been defrauded of a very large sum of, 
, money. He was engaged in the French and Italian trade, and, it is 


supposed, has been guilty of making false entries for a considerable 


| length of time. Bail to a heavy amount was demanded of him, which 


aot being able, at the moment to give, he was committec. 


> Rev. Dr. Francis, of Watertown, has been appointed professor of 


| pulpit eloquence and pastoral care in the theological department of Har- 


vard University, in the place of Henry Ware, Jr., resigned. 


{> Col. Monroe Edwards, accused of the very heavy forgeries which 
startled the country last year, is on trial in this city, with Messrs. Crit- 
tenden and Marshall of Kentucky, and Wm. M. Price, Robert Emmett 
and Evarts of this city as counsel. For the prosecution Mr. Whiting, 
assisted by Ogden Hoffman. 


{<> The newspapers bring us accounts of another explosion—that of 


the West Wind steamer, at Louisville. She had just arrived after a re- 


markably short passage from New Orleans, and was about to start again, 
when one of the flues collapsed with a tremendous report. Five of the 
deck passengers were terribly scalded, fovr of them mortally. They 


, were all of St. Louis, and their names were as follows: Mrs. Dathart 
and sister, Mr. Garwood, and Mr. Vidock. Mr. Samuel Ross was badly 


scalded, but it was thought he would recover. Dr. Valentine Barger of 
Ohio was missing, and it was feared he was drowned, as well as many 
others who jumpod overboard, and were not afterward seen. One lady 
swam ashore unaided. 


XG The Directors of the Tonawanda Railroad have completed a con- 
tract to build the remaining eleven miles between Between Batavia and 
Attica by the first day of October next. It is said that the road from 
Attica to Buffolo will be completed by the same time at the farthest. 
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1> A fellow named George Thomas, a servant in the ‘‘ Western Ex- 
change,”’ a hotel at Bellevue, Ohio, lately killed Catherine Humber, a 
fellow servant in the house, with a rifle, because she declined to marry 
him. He expressed no contrition for the crime, when arrested, and ap- 
peared indifferent abcut it. 


(> Mr. Vandyne, porter of the Long Island Bank, had his pocket- 
book, containing about $20,000 cut from his coat, on board the Brooklyn 
ferry Voat on Monday. He had been to this city to transact business as 
usual on the day on which he was robbed, and it is supposed that the 
pickpockets who did the deed, had been for some days watching him to 


discover their opportunity. 


{> The election for member of Congress in Boston, to succeed Hon. 
R. C. Winthrop, resulted in the choice of Hon. Nathan Appleton. 


{= No less than six fires, all of which were evidently the work of de- 
sign, have occurred in the city within a few days. The most important 
was the store of the Harpers; the others were extinguished with com- 
paratively little damage. 


(@ We are gratified to learn that the health of Mr. Southard of New 


Jersey is improving. 


Fitz Greene Halleck, Esq. has resigned his oilice of Deputy Saperin- 
tendent of Common Schools for this City and County. He assigns nu- 
merous avocations which prevent his attendance upon its duties as the 
reason of this step. Charles Stewart has been appuinted to succeed him. 


{> The election for School Commissioners on Monday resulted in the 


choice of 21 who are opposed to the new school law, and of 13 who are 
in’ its favor. 


(> The fund of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
has depreciated $89,634 by the fall in the prices of stecks in which they 
had been invested. 


(G* The German merchants of this city have appointed a committee 
to receive donations for the benefit of the sufferers in Hamburg, which 


will be remiited to the proper authorities through J. W. Schmidt, Esq., 
the Hamburg Consul. 


{° A band serenaded Fanny Ellsler at the Astor House, but she did 
not show her head. 


ee eee 


ae, 


i> The Boston Mercantile Literary Club celebrated their anniversa- | 


ry on the 9ch inst. 
agreeable character. 
—=i Pe 

KS” We acknowledge our obligations to Hon. Caleb Cushing for pub- 
lie documents. 

— 

Tue Tarirr.—Congress Las now before it three tariff propositions ; 
one from the Committee on Manufactures, another from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and a third from the Committee of Ways and Means. 
5,009 ecapies of the latter, which was last received, have been ordered 
printed. 

ooo 

cS" The Messrs. Harper are already in the market with their edition 

of Morley Eenstein—two volumes in one—price, 50 cents. 
* 
FOREIGN NEWS. 

Tae Great Western arrived on Saturday afternoen, bringing London 
dates two days later than were received Ly the Caledonia. The most 
important item of news in the budget is the official declaration of M. 
Guizot that the French Ministry would not ratify the search treaty.— 
This places the subject ina clearer position than it has stood before. 

In the British House of Parliament nothing of special interest had 
transpired. In answer to an inquiry from Lord Palmerston, Sir Robert 


We can well imagine that the fete was of the most | 


Peel said that the Report of the Commissioners appointed to explore | 


the Boundary Line in 1839 would be laid on the table, as soon as the 
accompanying plans and appendix could be completed. 

Large sums have been subscribed in Great Britain for the relief of 
Hamburzh; and onthe continent of Europe nearly $400,000 had already 
been subscribed. There are additional comments upon the great fire in 
some of the papers, but no new particulars. The number of houses lost 
is ascertained to be over 1900. 

Business is beginning, although very slowly, to rear her head again in 
Hamburz. The Exchange is attended regularly and fully, snd it has 


not as yet been visited with any actual suspensions of paymert. A meet- | 
ing of the shareholders of the Patriotic Fire and Marine Insurance Com- | 


pany took place on Saturday 14th, when it appeared that tae losses sus- 
tained during the fire amounted to somewhat more than one million of 
mares banco. Including the reserved funds of this Company, and pre- 
suming that all the ghare ‘rs are in a position to pay up the full 
amount of their respective shares—200 in number—this Company will 
be enabled to pay all claims in full. 





| inflicted most horrid wounds. 





Tue Sr. Dominco Eartuauake.—The Boston Courier of Tuesday 


has the following paragraph in relation to the late terrible earthquake in 
the West Indies : 


Captain Tucker, of brig Dirigo, arrived last evening from Cape Hay- 
tien, was an eyewitness of the catastrophe which befal that devoted 
city. He states that when aroused by the shock under his \esso!, 
he looked towards the town, he saw the buildings tumbling simul- 
taneously, apparently in une universal crash. 

The earthquake took place at 5 o'clock, P. M., and every building in 
the place, with the exception of parts of two or three houses, was de- 
stroyed in the space of two or three minuses' ‘Phe tide flowed into the 
principal streets, and receded again immediately. Soon after the earth- 
quake, the combustible parts of the buildings remaining took fire and 
were destroyed. Capt. Tucker states that the entire population of the 
place was estimated at from 10,000 to 12,000, and from the best infor- ° 
mation he could obtain, not more than 2,000 were saved. The princi- 
pal part of the merchants were among the survivors. Mr. Carvalho, 
well known here, was dug out from the ruins, and died two days after- 
wards. 

The survivors being uncontrolled by any officers of the government, 
were cuntinually fighting and shooting each other for plunder. The car- 
go of the Dirigo was dag out from the ruins, after the earthquake was 
over. 





EF ——— 

Ly Mr. T. R Hampton, our Washington Agent, desires us to say that the ad- 
vertisement in the New World relative to a debt of $30 alleged to be due by him 
to that establishment is a malicious libel. If the World publisher can with im- 
punity foist his dead publications upon his Agents without orders, and thea 
frighten them into payment by publishing them as non-paying debtors, Mr. 
Hampton was always anxious to be considered an exception to this rule. 


a 


Tue Arms or THE Cuinese.—Tie weapons of the mandarins eon- 
sist of a sword similar to that used by the ancient Romans, with a short 
straight blade, the seabbard being ornamented according to the fancy of 
the bearer. This is invariable carried on the right side, in order to pre- 
vent the weapon from getting entangled with the slings of the quiver for 
arrows, which is fastened round the waist by a handsomely embreidered 
belt, and hangé on the left side. The quiver is made of leather, appro- 
priately ornamented, and has generally a species of sabretache attached 
to it, in which the bow is placed; some of which I have seen witha 
hinge in the centre, to admit of being folded up inte a smaller space. The 
arrows are of various lengths, some armed with a ball at the end perfo- 
rated with holes, which, in their progress through the air, cause a whis- 
tling noise, and are supposed to strike terror into the hearer ; the point is 
barbed, hooked, and broad-headed, while the butt is generally decorated 
with bright colored feathers, those of the Tartar pheasant being most es- 
teemed, and used by the mandarins only. The arms of the soldiers 
are shields, matchlocks, spears, bows and arrows, and double swords. 
The only kind of armor is a round cap, made of rattan, painted with a 
huge pair of eyes, and well calculated to ward off the blow of a sword; 
sometimes the seldiers wear a cap similar to that of the mandanins, 
without any button. The shields are of diiferent sizes, made also of rat- 
tan, containg a ring inside sufficiently large to pass the arm through, and 
a little farther in, a bar to lay hold of. They are generally painted with 
a devil's, or some fascinating animal’s face, intended to intimidate the 
beholder. These shields are not bullet-proof to a close shot, but no 
sword can cither pierce or cutthtough them. The matchlock is as-near- 
ly as possible the old European weapon of the same name. It is not 
held in such estimation by the Chinese as the bow, from its danger to 
the bearer, in consequence of the liability of the match either to ignite 
his clothes or to blow up his powder pouch, which is carried round the 
waist in a cotton or leathern case, containing fourteen or sixteen wooden 
tubes, each holding a loose charge. This pouch is adorned with a repre- 
sentation intended to resemble a tiger’s face, and from the careless man- 
ner in which the powder is carried, the probability of the wearer blow- 
ing himself up is extremely great. Their spears are of all sizes, kinds, 
and shapes, with which, in coming to clese quarters, we found that they 
The favorite pattern of them is a long 
broad blade. They also use pikes, and also a species of straight scythe, 
with a handle very short in proportion to the length of the blade.— 
Mackenzie's Narrative of the Second Campaign in China. 


TT 


A maiden lady, suspecting her female servant was regaling her 
beau upon the cold mutton of her larder, called Betty, and inquired 
whether she did not hear some one speaking with her down stairs— 
* Ob, no, ma’am,” replied the girl, “ it was only me singinga psalm.” 
“ You may amuse yourself, Retty,” replied the maiden lady, ** with 
psalms ; but let’s have no hims Betty—I have a great objection to 
hims.” Betty curtsied, withdrew, and tock the hint. 


mm 


A young man named Mattos Lobo was executed lately at Lisbon, and, 
a3 a priest was exhorting and comforting the prisoner, bidding him reflect 
that he had the advantage of knowing the precise moment when death, 
which to so many others came like a thief in the night, would come to 


him, he (the priest) dropped down dead himself. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE BROTHER JONATHAS, 


THE CHARCOAL-BURNERS. 
A TALE. 


[Continued from page 143. ] 





CHAPTER ITI. 

“ Be it so,” continued the stranger, ‘‘ [shall obey you. When I came 
to myself, I found that I had been bled—I was in another room—my arm 
was bandaged—my head bound up, and I felt sore all over. 

“The moment I was able to collect my wandering thoughts, I insisted 
on going back to my room, where, to my unspeakable amazement and 
horror, I found the skeleton still in my bed, lying as if asleep, and 
dressed like a living child, with its unsightly skull staring me in the face 
from the midst of a ruffled nightcap. : 

“‘ Annoyed and angry with myself, that I, should have been so fooled, 
I caught up the hideous apparition, and dashed it upon the floor with all 
my strength. But you may judge of my feelings, when I tell you, that 
instead of flying to pieces, and bestrewing the whole floor with its loath- 
some fragments, the little wretch held together in all its limbs and joints, 


and quivered and shook for two or three minutes, with the energy of | 


life. I could hardly believe my senses—and stood looking at it—until I 
persuaded myself that I saw its head wagging at me. Unable to bear 
the idea, I stole a step or two nearer—yes! the head moved of itself— 
the little hands opened and shut, as if the creature were trying to swim, 
and a visible convulsion disterted the limbs, while I was not farther from 
it than you are from your father, Gretchen.” 

“ Horrible!’ whispered Gretchen. 

7 Just what I told you!”’ cried the eld man, rubbing his hands for joy 
—‘ just what I told you, Gretchen! You'll believe me another time, I 
hope !”’ 

“ All a delusion, of course, father.’ 

“‘ No delusion at all, Gretchen,”’ added the stranger ;-‘‘ but hear me 
through. Being satisfied from what I saw, and from the peculiar motion 
of the limbs, that there must be some devilish -jugglery at the bottom—I 
waited a few moments longer—holding my breath, I acknowledge—till 
the trembling vibration of the body, and the distressing motion of the 
head was over, and the little hands no longer opened and shut, as if feel- 
ing about for toys, and the creature lay perfectly still before me—still as 
death—voiceless and motionless.” 

“ Well!” 

“ Well !—then I went up to it—and kneeling down by its side, for to 
tell you the truth I was almest afraid to touch it—began a critical exami- 
nation of all the joints that were exposed. And the result was—what if I 
had had my wits about me, I must have known from the first—that I found 
the skeleton fastened together at the jvints with twisted wires, all of 
which were so connected with a metal rod, that by a single touch you 
could throw the whole body into convulsions.” 

“« And that’s the truth, stranger—so help you God,’ whispered the old 
man. 

“So help me God!’ answered the stranger. 

“Oh, how much better I feel !—go on, sir. 
must be able to go farther. 
shape—must know more.” 

“T do, sir. I know every thing about it.” 

“Well, well—go on. I begin to see my way clear.” 

“AndsodolI. Well, sir—the moment I had finished the examination, 
and was about to ring for the landlord, with a determination to treat the 
matter seriously, and if nothing else would answer, to call in the police 
—happening to touch a part of the body, by accident, the arms and legs 
flew up with such grotesque violence as to make me spring to my feet— 
and then burst out a laughing. And instantly—instantly—it flashed over 
my mind that I had found a clue to the strangest, the widest-spread, and 
most whimsical delusion that had ever possessed a people. For two or 
three years, a story had been running the round of all the newspapers and 
story books of Germany about the ghost of a Skeleton Child. It had 
been seen at all hours, by day and by night—and by thousands of people 
—at one time on the lighted walls of a church—at another, hurrying 
athwart a ship’s deck—now afloat in the deep sea, or looking in at the 
window of a house, four stories high—and now passing swiftly along the 
floor of a ball-room—and always uith the arms and legs twitching con- 
vulsively. In this one particular, all the witnesses were agreed, though 


You that have gone so far 
You, that know so much of the abominable 
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| cried the old man. 


’ 


EE 
they differed in every thing else, and particularly as to the apprrcn: 
and size of the spectre. No sooner had I thought of this, than [ req, 
lected something which had happened at Antwerp some two or : 
years before. I had often heard the stery, but never paid the lea. 
tention to it, hor ever should perhaps, but for the singular disc. 
had just lighted on.” 

“ At Antwerp!”’ said the old man—holding his locked hands tor» 
“Go on, sir!'—go on! What was the story?” 

‘“‘ Something about the lodgers of a principal hotel being waked 
night by a scream—one single scream: and about a yoman bein: 
ened to death—or being found on the floor, with a halfext: 
lamp in her hand; and about her having persisted to the last brea:|; 
drew, that she had seen the shadow of a little skeleton dancing ©: 
wall, and throwing up its legs and arms like a merry Andrew.” 

“ Just what I told you, Gretchen! and just what I told you too, 
“Oh, dear me! but go on with your story—if | 
till you get through, I shall be a younger man, by half a score of ): 
than I was when you first crossed our threshold—shan’t I, Gretche: 

“T hope so, father.” 

«“ Well—the moment this idea struck me,’’ continued the strang 
“T called up the landlord—pat him upon enquiry—threw the skeleto: 
upon the bed—-locked my door—took the key in pocket, and started {. 
Antwerp. The story was well known there, and I went straightway | 
the hotel, where it was said to have happened.” 


ou 


the cathedral—with wings, hey? and a long paved court in the rea: 
“Precisely. But so altered, and so weather-worn and ruinous tion 
neglect, avd a bad name; sir, you would hardly know it now. [ sutcecd 
ed at last, though with some difficulty, in finding a person who was o 
lodger in the Hotel, at the very time of the young woman’s death—t!» 
daughter of the landlord himself, was she not, sir?” 
** To be sure—push on !” 


“ A large four-story brick building—hey !”’ said the old man, * just )y 


“ Well—the person I found went with me to the very spot, and as he 
recollected all the particulars, I had no difficulty in perceiving just how 
the apparition might have been produced. Do you recollect anything f 
a large glass-doore—just at the edge of the landing ?” 

“ 4 glass-door!—to be sure I do!—I have seen it a thousand time-, 


and tried to get a peep through the muslin curtains into the rooms b:- 
yond.” 





‘Very well—and now, if you please, a question or two,—where did 
you see the spectre first ?”’ 
“The shadow of the skeleton-child, you-mean—” 


“Yes.” 


‘‘ Let me see—let me see—why, on the large white wall opposite Ux 


glass-door you mentioned.” 


“Exactly! And there you have the whole explanation.” 


“ The whole explanation—how so? I don’t understand you.” 

“You don’t, hey? Very well. Then I must try to make it clear t 
you. Having observed the position of the glass-door, and of the wal! 
beyond, I asked the old gentleman who was with me—Captain Vander- 
velt”— 

“ What! old Nick Vandervelt?” 

“The same—he told me his name was Nicholas, and that he had been 
a boarder in that house fur five and thirty years, and never would have 
left it, but for the reputation the house had of being haunted, after th« 
appearance of the skeleton-child, and the death of the landlord’s daugh- 
ter.” ; 

““T remember him well—and his pipes and his jokes—and a sturdy 
old fellow he was too—a match for any three of the youngest lodgers 
there, after he had passed the age of threescore and ten.” 

«Su he told me himse!f—well, and so, as'I was a saying, I asked the 
old captain if he could recollect who lodged in.the chamber with the 
glass-door, at the time of the apparition. He couldn't recollect—he had 
never thought of it before—a fashionable young man, he believed—who 
disappeared very mysteriously, soon after the death of the landlord’: 
daughter—the very next day, if his memory served him.” 

‘The very next day!—I knew him! I'd swear tohim—do you remem- 
ber what I said about a young man I met on the landing, in the midst o/ 
the alarm?” 

“Well—I next asked the old captailif he had seen the apparition 
anywhere else. He looked a litde embarrassed—and hesitated—but 
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after a moment's consideration, added, that he wasn’t quite certain 
whether he had or not; though others had—two or three of the lodgers 
—and once, when he woke suddenly in the night, he saw, or thought he | 
saw--but he wouldn’t be too sure, as he had been dining out that day with | 
a gang of American shipmasters, and had gone afterwards to the theatre, | 
without his wife—and might well be mistaken—but still he did think at | 
the time, he said, that he saw at least half a dozen pairs of legs and arms | 
flourishing about over the wall, and tumbling through the wiudows—but 
then his wife, who was broad awake at the time, would have it, thet he 
saw nothing but the shadow of the bed-posts, with the fringes of the val 
lence playing before the night-lamp, or the legs of the dancing girls he 
had seen at the theatre. 
“To make all sure—I left the house ; and telling my worthy friend, 
the captain, that he would soon hear from me, I sent off to Amsterdam 
for the skeleton; and having got possessien of the chamber with the glass- | 
door, and drawn back the muslin curtain that hung before it on the inner | 
side—the same curtain, Which had always been there, if | may believe the 
old captain—I soon satisfied myself, and lost no time in satisfying him, 
how the effect had been produced. That he might not be prepared how- 
ever, I invited him to sup with me in the glass-chamber as they called it; | 
and just as the great bell of the cathedral tolled midnight, I affected to 
be seized with a sudden chill—the captain stared at me, and tried to 
carry it off with a laugh---but [ could see his countenance change, and I | 
felt sure, by the trembling of the liquor in the glass he was just then lift- | 
ing to his lips, that the ghost stories I had been telling, hour after hour, had 
not been lost upon him. Throwing otf a bumper, with the air of one who | 
has made up his mind for something serious, I proposed a turn in the open | 
air. The captain gladly assented, and took up his hat with so much hurry 
and precipitation, as to confirm me in my belief, ‘and help me forward not a 
little in my scheme. Having passed him out, | returned for a moment, | 
under pretence of securing the door; and setting the skeleton in motion, | 
with the light so arranged as to project the shadow upon the lighted | 
wall, I withdrew the curtain, as I shut the door, and was following him, 
when he suddenly stopped, and clutching at my arm, pointed to the dis- 
tant wall, where the spectre was at play. For a moment 1 myself had 
my misgivings—tle motion of the legs and arms, and the wagging of the 
little head, were so ghastly and natural. 
* «Now, sir,’ said the captain—holding tighter and tighter upon my | 
arm, with every breath; ‘now, sir, what do you say !’—muttering at my | 
ear in a sort of distant, hoarse, unmanageable, half-smothered whisper, | 


as if the organs of speech were no longer obedient to his will— secing’s 
believing—hey id j 








“ «Was that the spectre you saw, when the young woman was fright- r 
ened to death?’ said I. 
“*Tush—Lord! how it jamps!—fo be sure it is! the very same !— | 
Did you ever!’ 
“ «Well, then,’ said T, ‘if you willtake the trouble to step into my | 
room for a moment, I will clear up the mystery for you.’ 

“ “You!—how!—what do you mean?’ said he. 

«Follow me,’ I replied, ‘follow me and jdge for yourself.’ He 
consented, and when he saw how the business had been managed, he 
seemed rather disposed for a qnarrel at first; and then—having begged 
a repetition of the performance—he began to question the motive I had 
—and after that, to find out ever so many remarkable differences between | 
the spectre he had seen three years before, and the little jumping sha- | 
dow that had just frightened him. Bat, at last, he acknowledged him- | 
self convinced; and having heard my story, undertook to help me, in 
ferreting out the author of the’trick. And then we sat down at the ta- 
ble, and were consulting together over our wine—and continued so 
for several minutes, both of us lost in thought, and wondering what on 
earth could possess any human being to carry a joke so far—what mo- 
tive coukl he have? wasthe question. Against whom was it intended? | 
Against the landlord's daughter, perhaps—but if so, by whom ?—by 








| 
, was older, much older than you are now. 


| versation you speak of? 
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good captain sprung from his chair, and catching up the lamp, reached 
over the table and held it up to my face, 

“You are the very man!’ cried he, after a brief examination; ‘I'd 
swear to youamong a thousand! I'd take my bible-oath of it.’ 

«What man?’ said I. 

“ «The man I saw onthe landiog three three yearsago! I see through 
it now—I understand it all! As Nathan said unto David—thou art the 
man! But what the devil was your object!’ 

“Startled as I was at the earnestness of the good old captain, the 
whimsical association of thought, and the strange mixture of solemnity 





_ and fun, in his adjuration, set me a laughing; and it was some minutes 


before I could bring him to anexplanation. At last, it turned out that he 
was thinking of the same young man, that I had been worrying myself 
about; and that I could hardly persuade him to believe me, when I as- 
sured him that I had never been in Antwerp before in all my life. He 
persisted in declaring that | had—that I had even lodged at the same 
hotel with him—eaten at the same table d’héte with him—and, in short, 
that if I was not the very person who disappeared so mysteriously, the 
next morning after the apparition of the child, or the death of the young 
woman, I forget which, | was at least as much hke him as a twin-bro- 
ther could well be.” 

“ And he was right, as I live!’’ cried the old gentleman, stooping for- 
ward to look into the stranger’s face— I wonder I didn’t see it before! 
Please to lift your cap a litth—and throw back your tippet, and let us 
have a look at your face—honestly and fuidy—ah! that willdo! Won’s 
it Gretchen! But you knew him before—I knew you did, you rogue 
you. And yet—stay—that was eight years ago—and the man ®saw 
He must have been thirty or 
thirty-five—and you—why you are not more than—a—a—let me see— 
five or six-and-twenty, at the outside.” 

“Right, toa day! old gentleman—TI shall be twenty-six to-morrow. 
But you do see a resemblance then, do you not?” 

“A resemblance! The greatest I ever saw in my life. Perhaps you 
have a brother—" 

“No sir,” answered the stranger, and his countenance fell. “I had 
a brother—a wonderful man—zifted in every way—a wanderer from his 
youth up—but whether dead or alive, at this moment, nobody knows. 
We haven't heard of him fora great many years—not since I have come 
to man’s estate; so long ago is it, indeed, that 1 have forgotten his looks 
—though I have been told there was a great resemblaxce between us—in 
our looks I mean—net im our characters or tempers, no—heaven forbid! 
--and still less in our talents—” 

“ Well, well—go on with your story. What happened after the con- 
Did he 
He was always a man of his 
word, and once upon the track, Ul! answer for him—-old Vandervelt was 
never known to flinch.” 


Did the captain keep his promise ? 
help yeu, or find out any thing more? 


You shall hear. Within three days after the conversation was had, 
which I have just related, the skeleton was stolen from my room at Ant- 
werp, and under such circumstances, that, for eighteen months, not a 
trace could bg heard of it. At the end of that time, however, just when 
I had given up all idea of pursuing the search further, and had well 
nigh forgotten my first resolution to have the skeleton buried and left 
in peace—the only object I had, for a long while, after its disappearance 
from my chamber at mid-night, while [ was asleep with my door locked 
on the inside, being to recover it once more, and have it deposited in cou- 
secrated ground, lest other tricks might be played withit, and still great- 
cr mischief produced—I was awaked one morning early by a loud rap- 
pingaat my chamber-door. I called, but the answer was ina strange 
voice—that of a man all out of breath, and too much in a hurry for expla- 
nation or delay. Open the door! open the door! cried he. I opened the 
door, and whom should I see but our old friend the Captain—” 


“Captain Vanderbelt, hey?” asked the old gentleman, rubbing his 


man or woman ?—by a number of conspirators, or Ly one single per- hands together more eagerly than ever, and patting Gretchen on the 


son? Mostlikely by one single person—else the secret could not have | 
been so well kept. Well, then—if by cne person—that person must 
have been urged to it by vehement passion—by revenge perhaps?—or 
love?—or jealousy? I had begun to see my way clear, as thought, and 
was already contriving to couple the apparition of the child, with the dis- 
appearance of the handsome young man, I had been told so much of, and 
with the sudden death of the landlord's daughter, when, all at once, the 





” 


* Drive on, stranger ! 
‘* The same. 


shoulder. . 
‘Clap on yourcloak !’ said he—‘ don’t stop to shave !'— 
he wouldn't even let me wash—you'd have thought the roof was tumb- 
ling in, or the whole city a-fire—‘ never mind the rest of your clothes— 
button up as you run,” said he. ‘ But I can’t pull on my boots, as I rua,’ 
said I— That's true enough,’ he replied—‘ but we have no time to lose 


—now follow me,’ and off he started, and I after him, at a hand-gallop. 
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After threading half a dozen long narrow streets, he brought up in the 
rear of that confounded hotel, where we had supped together; and ask- 
ing-an old fellow at the gate, if every thing was just as he had left it; 
ran up the back-steps—through the long, dreary, stone-paved court-yard 
—up the broad, cold, stair-way—faith! I was completely chilled through, 
before I reached the top—calling after me all the way to follow—and 


finally stopped just at the door of the glass-chamber. Before I had time 


to ask a question, he tapped—the door opened—and a frightful old wo- | 


| 
| 


man, with a huge cap and leng red streamers, louoked out, and told him | 


ina whisper, he was too late. 

“*Zounds and death!’ shouted the old captain, flinging her aside, and 
rushing into the room—‘ follow me! and let us know the worst. Dead 
or alive, he shall answer for the death of that poor girl, and for the fright 
he gave me!” Poor Gretchen!—look at Gretchen, Sir !”’ 

‘Never mind me—I tremble so, I can hardly stand, Heinrich—but go 
on with your story. I begin to see the end of it—the dismal—the hope- 
less—and the helpless—death-bed of a Destroyer. Go on Sir!” 

“T followed him, and he led me up to a magnificent bed—upon which 
lay the dead body of a young man—the handsomest man I ever saw in 
my life, with the skeleten-child resting on his arm, and its loathsome, un- 
sightly visage turned toward his, and literally touching his lips.”’ 

“Not a young man—not so very young, was he, Heinrich ?” 

“No, Gretchen—he was about my age, perhaps. But why do you 

shudder ?—why turn away from me—why hide your face with sucha 

-look of horror ?—of unutterablé horror! 
the story before.” 

“ Oh Heinrich ! 


Surely you must have heard 





how can you be so cruel!” 


“‘ The moment I saw his face,” continued the stranger, throwing aside 
his cap, Jeaning forward and--fixing his eyes upon her, I recollected 
where I hadseen him before. It was like a hideous dream to me, and 
yet full of distinctness and life.”’ 

“Where was it, stranger ?—and who was it?” ™ 

« fYon’t ask me, Sir’ — 

“Not ask you! and why not, pray?” 

“ Look at Gretchen, sir—she may not be able to bear it.” 

“‘T understand you, Heinrich—proceed.”’ 


‘He was a murderer. He had been tried for his life. The principal 
witness against him was a yeung and beautiful woman—a woman of 
wondrous beauty and power, Gretchen—I remembered the trial—the tes- 
timony—her testimony, in all its particulars—the charge—and the ver- 
dict of the jury. 
fore me—I heard the shouting of the people outside,when the jury re- 
turned the verdict of not guilty—I saw a woman rush toward him and 
throw herself at his feet, and bow down before him till her forehead 
touched the floor, and beseech him to spare her—I saw his quiet smile, 
as he turned to the judge and jury and thanked them, in a most eloquent 
speech, for their patience and sagacity—complimenting the sages of Eng- 
lish law, and the sacred trial by jary, as the bulwark of Englishmen, till 
their hearts ran over—and then, the verdict being recorded, and himself or- 
dered to go without day—then ackaowled zing his guilt and laughing them 
all to scorn! I saw the judge rise and attempt to speak, and then throw 
himself back in his chair. I saw the Attorney-General rush up to the 
clerk’s desk. and turn over the criminal docket, with a harried and alarm- 
ing eagernéss—then stop suddenly—change color—and shake his 
head, and fall a whispering with the high-sheriff. And then I saw 
—as I live!—the discharged prisoner turn to the poor creature at his 
feet and lift her up, and acknowledge the truth of her story, in every 
particular! And when asked how it happened, if she told the truth, that 
the appearance of the room where the murder was perpetrated, differed 
so essentially, even to the position of the door, and the number of the 
windows, from her description of it—I heard his devilish laugh, as he 
answered with a voice that shook the very roof of the building, ‘ These 
be your gods, oh Israel! Having been tried capitally once, bear a 
charmed life! No matter what new evidence may appear—I am safe ! 


ds it not so, my lord? is it not sa, most worshipful attorney ?’—and | of any cup you had prepared—I know of what you are capable, and am 


then he laughed like a madman. 


“* Silence and begone !’ cried the sheriff. 


murder was planned six months before it was accomplished. Curtains 


The moment I saw his face—the whole scene was be- | 


door represented, where no door was ofterwards found, while a dos; 
which really did exist, was concealed by curtains to match. There 

“¢ Take him away!’ cried the judge—‘take him away, Mr. sheris. 
Would it were in my power to order the wretch fer instant executior — 
why cumbers he the earth ?’ 

«Thank you, my lord!’ shontedjthe discharged murdever.” 

“ And you were at the trial?’’ whispered Gretchen, “ and you ‘wear 
all this with your own ears, and saw it with your own eyes?” 

**[ did! and the moment I looked upon the dead man’s face, I knew 
him, and all the past came rushing over me like a storm of darkness, 


and fire, thronging with shapes and voices. You have the p pers, 


| Gretchen.” 


“‘ Take them!”’ she answered, with a shudder, drawing forth from }.>, 
bosom a pascel wrapped in parchment and spotted with blood—take 
them, if you will, Heinrich; but remember! if they are used, I neve: 
open my mouth again, though it be to save your whole household from 
death. Nay, more—make use of them, in anyway, and I'll never r- 
turn to my family, whatever may be the consequences; nor will I outliv» 
the expesure ” 


“ Hoity toity! what’s in the wind now! Why, Gretchen, how pa! 
you" are !’”’ cried the old man, with a chuckle. 


German bloed—it was your mother spoke then, my dear, and I cou! 


“This comeg of you 


see the sparkle of her blue eyes, when you threw up your arms an! 
swore to a—”’ 
“ T never swear, father—lieber Vater.”’ 


A 


“Nor I—but just look at the dog !—wie geht’s, Gretchen ?—{ what 
the matter ?}—what ails him, stranger? He must see something.’ 

“Or hear somethiag,” said the stranger, carelessly. “I should think 
it wonderful if he didn’t, in such a place—and yet—by heaven! there's 
mischief brewing somewhere! At ’em, Trooper !”’ and away went the 
dog through the window, and forth rushed the youngest child from the 
little bed-room with his clothes flying, followed by his elder brother, with 
his head bandaged up, and staggering as if blindfold. 

“ Oh, mother! mother ! what was it!” cried the little fellow. “ Oh, 
mother, don’t go there !—I wouldn’t go in there again for all the world | 
I would rather bleed to death !” 

‘‘ Hush, hush—my poor little smitten simpletou—hush!” cried the 
mother,—Erzurnt eech nicht, mein Vater—[don’t be angry ,father! }— 
and thenturning toward the stranger, she added, “ allow me the pleasure of 
informing you, Heinrich, that my husband, the charcoal-burner, has got 
off—and that three at least of your fellows, require your immediate at- 


tention; and perhaps you will not take it amiss if I add, sir, that accord- 


| ing to my best judgment, you have no time to lose’”’—holding up a bit of 


paper which the youngest boy had just handed her—“ and if you are 
found within half a day’s journey of these mountains, when to-morrow’s 
sun goes down, your life will not be worth ¢hat!’’ snapping ber fingers. 

Well, 
well—for your sake, I am not very sorry. Be sure I wouldn't have left 


‘‘ Bravo, Gretchen ! and so your husband has escaped, has he ? 


him where I did, knowing his great personal strength and courage, had I 
cared much for a —” rising and unsheathing his hanger and examining his 
pistols, which, some how or other—how, he never knew, but the smile 
with which he regarded Gretchen, showed what his suspicions were—had 


- lost their priming—“ you may be sure [ wouldn’t have left him there, I 


say, had I cared much for the loss of a single prisoner. But as three of 


_ my fellows are in jeopardy, you will please to consider yourself and your 


| . 
j 
| 
i 


two boys—one, two, three—just the number—as hostages for their 
safety.” > 

“‘Tdiot! driveller ! 
by such threats ! 


mother, none for the children ahs 


Think you I am to be frightened into submission 
No, sir—the father being safe, I have no fear for the 


‘“‘T understand you, Gretchen—and to satisfy you that I do, just allow 
me to say that I had my reason awhile ago for watching you narrowly, 
when you brought me the pitcher of water. 

“Fool! that I didn’t drug it, as I intended !”’ 

‘ Thank ye, Gretchen—but you would not have persuaded me to drink 


prepared for it—hark !” , 

A sound, as ef the wind rising afar off, was heard: anon the impatient 
trampling of horses, coming nearer and nearer—the rattling of sabres and 
carbines, and the wrangling of bits—half-uttered words of command, and 
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“*Not until I have answered his lordship’s question—fool !—The | 


were hung up where there were no windows, and the appearance of a | then the noise of dismounting at the very door. And then, a challenge 
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passed, and arms were presented, and a guard appeared to be set, as about 
a beleaguered fortress; and the stranger, smiling, turned toward the 
woman of the house, and begged leave to say, in the blandest possible 
terms, that accerding to his belief, she must have been sadly misin- 
formed. 

“ False, cowardly traitor !” cried the woman, as the dog came tear- 
ing through the window. ‘That I shoyld have trusted such a heartless 
wittol !’’ dropping into a chair and drawing her children up to her, and 
jeaning her head upon their necks, and sobbing as if her heart would 
break—even while her eyes were flashing with indignation: her won- 
drous beauty almost overpowering the stranger, as he stood before her, 
with the brave dog crouching at his feet, and still watching the chamber- 
door. 

“ Leave us, Gretchen—leave us,” said the stranger. “I dare not 
answer for myself much longer—leave me! and take your children with 
you. Fort mit dir!—[Away with thee!] But, on your life—no more 
treachery.” 

“ Treachery! Base man! how dare you talk of treachery to me!” __ 

The stranger stamped upon the floor—and the house quivered—but 
the weman quailed not. Fearless and rigid, and very pale with sup- 
pressed rage and scorn, she stood before him, and dared him to do his 
worst. 

“ Pshaw, Gretchen! why will you provoke me! leave the room, I be- 
seech you—leave it, if you if you wouldn’t have a corporal’s guard for 
your night-watch gute Nacht!” 

“7 will not leave the room, Sir.” 

“Must I drag you to your chamber, by main force, Gretchen ?”’ 

“ By main force!—by the hair, if you will!) Oh Heinrich! Heinrich! 
that it should come to this!” 

“To your chamber, Gretchen, without another word, gute Nacht—or” 
——stretching forth his hand, as if to lay it upon her shoulder— 
“ or” pointing to the little room—* or” 

“To that chamber—never!”’ shrieked the woman—*“ never! I will die 
first.”” : 

“ And so will I, mother!” screamed the larger boy. ‘Oh Sir, for 
God Almighty’s sake, don’t send us back into that dreadful room !”’ 

“ A plague on your nonsense! are you all distracted !—what’s the 
matter with the room?” cried the stranger, going toward the door. 

“Pass not that threshold! profane it not! thou inexorable man!” 
cried Gretchen. “Shall the broken-hearted wife !—the bereaved mo- 
ther !—find no sanctuary on earth!—no refuge from the adulterer and 
the manslayer !”’ 

‘ No refuge!—no sanctuary from the avenger of blood !’’ answered the 
stranger, thrusting her aside with a strong arm, and setting his back to 
the door, and bursting it open. 

The woman shrieked and fe#—the stranger stumbled—the dog sprang 
up with a howl, and plunged into the darknéss—and after a few mo- 
ments, reappeared, dragging after him a bundle of clothes, which left a 
stain upon the floor. The stranger was horror-struck—the dog abso- 
Iiftely furious, rending and tearing the bundle as if it were something 
alive, and scattering the fragments all over the room. 

“What horrid mystery have we here!”’ cried the stranger. 

“It’s the baby !—the baby !—the dog’s got the baby !”" screamed the 
children. 

“Wake up Gretchen! wake up!” shouted the old man, as he kneeled 
by her side, and tried to lift her up, and pry open her mouth— 
“Oh Gretchen !—speak to me! what has become of the baby! What 
have you done withthe poor child! das arme liebe Kind!” [The poor 
dear child. ] 

In the midst of these outcries, the stranger came back for a light, and 
stretching his naked sword before him, went back into the litule chamber. 
All was still—dark and still as death, and the very hair of his flesh rose. 
Behiné him lay the woman of mischief, as he delighted to call her—out- 
stretched upon the floor, and to all appearance, lifeless—her father 
kneeling on one side, and both children on the other—all talking and 
wailing together—and the dog watching the bundle, as if he saw it 
move, 

“Seek him! seek him!”’ cried the stranger, as he heard something 
stir underneath the bed, and held up the light and tried to see into the 
darkness beyond. But the dog, for che first time in all his life, refused 
to obey. Nor would he leave the bundle, nor take off his eyes, till his 











a cry was heard from the woods—‘ To horse! 
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master dragged him away by the collar—when he lay down at his feet 
and crouched and whimpered like a spaniel. 


“Out upon you, Trooper! There must be something at the bottom 


of this,” muttered the stranger—thrusting his sword into the closet— 
behind the chimney—under the bed—into every dark corner—and every 
where else he could think of ; but all to no purpose. The only discovery 
he made was, that the clothes had been stowed away back of the chim- 
ney, and that under the bed was a trap-door—very cunningly concealed. 
But how came they there !—they were the clothes of a little child—torn 
by the wolves perhaps, for they were all in pieces and literally dripping 
with blood. But if so—what meant the cry of the old man ?—his in- 
quiry about the baby ?—and the strange talking of the children. 
there a baby? And had the poor little thing perished by violence? 
While these thoughts were crowding through the stranger’s mind, he 
stole back to the chimaey-corner, and sat down, resolved to wait for the 
restoration of the mother, who had begun to shew signs of returning life 
—and waited—and waited—and waited—ti!! at last, overcome by drow- 
siness or by the liquor he he had been drugged with, in spite ef his 
watchfulness, he dropped asleep ; 2nd when he awoke, it was broad day- 
light and he found two treopers there standing guard—one at each door 
—and the old man, and Gretchen and the two children gone. 


Was 


“ Where are they ?”’ said the stranger. One of the soldiers pointed 


up to the ceiling—the other to the little chamber, and both laid their 
fingers upon their lips. 


“* Merciful Heaven—dead !”’ 


The soldier at the door smiled grimly, and shook his head, and pointed 


to the little bed-room. 


“Surely you haven't put them there !"’ 
He nodded—and interchanged a look with his comrade, and just then 


To horse!” and the 
stranger sprang to the door, followed by his dog in full cry. 


_ € To be continued.) 





From Blackwood's for May. 


LONDON THEATRICAIS. 


There is nothing more amusive than looking at the play with your back 
to the stage, something in the way ladies, in their drawing-rooms, are 
accustomed to scau the proceedings in the street below, by means of a 
mirror attached to a shutter of their window. We find the faces of the 
spectators an excellent camera lucida; nor is there any thing connected 
with play-going in which we can take more delight, than of witnessing 
the play of feature in a crowded house, and drawing our criticism from 
the varied expression of a thousand countenances. We can trace in 
their expression the various classes of plav-mongering people ; some 
who come hither from motives of vanity, others for variety, others again 
for mere amusement; some to criticise; some because they have no 
where else to go to kill the enemy; some for one thirg, some for another. 
Behold that dashingly dressed woman in the private box next the stage; 
you imagine she is here to see the performance—no such thing: she sees 
neither actors nor auditors—hears neither the music nor the dialogue ; 
her own play, performer and spectator in one; her box is the stage 
whereon she plays her frivolous part; every turn of the head is a dra- 
matic point with her—every movement of the fan a situation—every 
change of posture a study of attitude; with what affectation of coyness 
she half appears, and half retires behind the drapery of her box; how 
gracefully she flirts a book of the opera, and with what vulgar pertina- 
city she stares through the double-barrelled opera-glass, at a citizen’s 
wife and daughters on t’other side of the house. You think that ill-bred, 
but, heaven help you! fixity and coolness of stare belong to females— 
ladies, we should have said—of fashion. She talks and laughs aloud, 
too, that the house may take notice she is one of those who do as they 
please. She grins perpetually, not in gaiety of heart, but to show her 
teeth. Don Whiskerandos, who sits behind, keeps bis nose-tip close to 
her ear, whispering 1 know not what, while ever and anon she tlounces 
her head as if a flea, or something nastier, probably, bad got into ber 
ear, but langhs the while, as if the whispers of the Don were shockingly 
amusing. Look at her again, and say if among God’s creatures any 
makes 80 near an approach to the unreasoning brute as a foolish woman ; 
or tell me if that poor creature does not at this moment imitate the 
antics of a monkey on a pele, a magpie on a rail, or a peacock on a 
garden wall! ; 

Turn we now to the pit—portentous pit, sacred to critics, with power 
to save or damn! Have the goodness, will you, to point out to us a cri- 
tic ? certainly—that man in the fourth row from the orchestra, with the 
pepper and salt hair, staring like bristles on a hog’s bach—or, to speak 
poetically, “‘ like angels’ visits, few and far between :”’ him, I mean, with 
the green spectacles, snuffy nose, and complexion which seems to have 
derived no advantage from the reduction of duty on soap: he is a critic. 
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Yon see with what intensity his eyes are fixed upon the stage, one hand 
at the back of his ear, lest a syllable should escape him, the other grasp- 
ing the book of the play, now for the first time being performed : and 
the whole expression of his critical countenance is that of an anxiety to 
find fault, me | a desire to convince you that he thinks he is thinking. 

The days, however, are gone, when the theatrical quidnunc was a 
man of note, a name of great authority: when reporters of parliamentary 
debates were not, and the breakfast tables of the town were as yet un- 
flooded with deluges of senatorial water gruel, thinner and more mawk- 
ish than that issued Ly the absolute potentates of Somerset House, the 
theatre was the talking-stock of the tewn: play-goers were as important 
as politicians; in the coffee ‘and chockolate houses, theatrical critics 
great as junior lords of the treasury, and those who could go behind the 
scenes, as consequential as bedchamber women in the late ministry. In 
these days a new play was an event, as a new tax in ours, though attend- 
ed with very different sensations: then it was, not what will Pitt do, or 
-what will Fox say, but what will Sheridan write, on how will Kemble 
play: then it was not, what new bill will be brought in, but what new 
farce will bebrought out: then people talked, as now, of the House and 
the’ Treasury, but never troubled themselves with the houses at West- 
minster, or the treasury at Whitehall: the newspapers of those days, in- 
stead of telling us for our comfort, every morning, that we were all going 
to the dogs, would devete the leading article to invite us all to go to the 
play: in those Elysian days, the senate kept their doors closed, and 
spouted away at one another aeross the table, and nobody cared to hear 
a syllable, knowing, as we now know, that the end of all the oratory is 
taxation; whereas the theatres furnished us with something or other 
worth hearing over night, and conversing upon in the morning, without 
costing us anything more than the price of our admission, and there is an 
end on’t. Why is it not so now? Why are we bored beyond human 
endurance, by newspaper reports of parliamentary speeches German 
miles in length, while the theatrical business of the nation—much more 
amusing, and not one-fiftieth so expensive—is shoved away into obscure 
corners of our daily prints ? 


The palmy days of the theatrical critics, alas, are gone, and let the 
critics themselves go along with them. Let us ascend into the galleries, 
and look about us; curious it is among the gods, to watch the reflection 
in the faces of the unsophisticated spectators of what is going on upon the 
stage: the unmoved, stolid look of the smock-frocked clown, and stupid 
stare of wonder of his female companion; one glance at them suffices 
to show that no ray of intellectual light can ever penetrate their hide- 
bound skulls : they came for the pantomime, and the antics of harlequin, 
columbine, pantaloon, and clown, make to them the highest attraction of 
the drama: upon them all the exertions of the first performers are utterly 
thrown away. Then there is the mustached life-guardsman, stiff, erect, 
with an “eyes right” expression of countenance, and military stolidity 
of face—yet let a flourish of trumpets be heard, or a stage combat attract 
his attention, then, mark how his countenance lightens, his eye flashes, 
and the spirit of the British soldier is developed. Let Keely, with his 
haif stupid, doubly comical stare, appear upon the scene—not half so di- 
verting is the stare of Keely, as the universal grin of a well filled house 
reminding us of a gleam of sunshine playing upon the surface of the wa- 
ters, or, to speak theatrically, like the sudden rising of the footlights. 
Or let Harley, dancing on tiptoe across the stage, show his face, where- 
on Momus has set his seal, how hearty the guffaw that cachinnates round 
the regions occupied by the divinities—with what intense gratification 
do not the gods contemplate the mirth-inspiring man ? 

Verily, a student of human life and character will find as much food for 
observation before as bghind the curtain. 


Talking of behind the curtain, reminds us of our first introduction to 
that mysterious region—that manufactory of mimic worlds, where conju- 
rors in fustian jackets and paper caps, without the help of Aladdin’s lamp, 
change you a froest into a front parlor; a desert into a dining-room; a 
stormy ocean into a flower garden; a palace into a den of thieves, en the 
sound of a boatswain’s whistle. When a boy, who has not longed for his 
introduction behind the scenes? and who has not a latent longing to be be- 
hind the scenes, even when grown up to the stature of a man? Behold the 
scenes—there is deep meaning in those three words, whether we take 
them metaphorically or literally. At last, however, we attained to 
the object of our ambition—our friend, Sheridan Knowles, with his 
usual overflowing good nature, gave us the enfree. Had the state 
entrance been opened to us, we could not have felt more honoured 
than when admitted to the only door where hitherto we had been de- 
nied admission; saluting with profound respect a group of gen- 
tlemen with palid and rather sallow faces, in whom we thought we 
saw kings, ghosts, bandits, conspirators, and what not, in undress, 
we entered the house; groping our way through a series of dark 
labyrinthine passages sprinkled with saw-dust, and draperied with festoons 
of cobwebs, fancifully disposed, we came at length upon a strange por- 
tentous vault, fitted with racks, wheels, pullies, hawsers, and divers in- 
struments of torture: surely, thought we, those are the Tartarean shades 
of the theatre, where ghosts, dramatic and melo-dramatic, sprites, bottle 
and other imps, are condemned to inhabit. While pondering upon the 
uses of the intricate machinery, an ethereal being, clothed in white, whe, 
we were informed, represented an attendant spirit, engaged in conversa- 
tion with a gnome in a blue pasteboard headpiece, with saucer eyes, who 
was engaged busily in eating bread and cheese, with radishes, of which 
the attendant spirit readily partook. Going up stairs, we were detained 
by a violent altercation between Jupiter, who was gorgeously dressed 


with a magnificent gilt-paper crown, and gems of real paste, and one of 
the carpenters, charged with having fastened a bunch of shavings to the 
Thunderer’s rear, thereby exposing the Majesty of Olympus to the mock. 
ery of vulgar mortals: the culprit, to our unfeigned horror, addressed 
the father of the gods in a most irreverent manner, inviting him to pro- 
ceed immediately to a eertain place, which we had till now understood 
was tenanted, not by the gods, but by gentlemen of the opposite benches ' 
At the top ofthe stair stood Mercury, his caduceus in one hand, an) 
pot of porter in the other: we have heard of 
“The herald Mercury 
New lighted oa a heaven-kissing hill,” 


| but Mercury with a pot of porter was a novelty. Endeavoring to pass 
| between the messenger of Jove and the wall, we happened to suk; 


against the thunder—a thin plate of sheet-iron hanging to a nail in t}y 
wall, emitting, at our touch, an awful sound : close by, an imp was gri: 


| ing a white substance, which we were told was powdered lightning. 


Passing towards the fla/, by which you are to understand the scene cro ..- 
ing the middle of the stage, those at either’ side being termed w/i¢5, » 
carpenter tapped our shoulder, expressing his pleasure at our arrival, and 
intimating his readiness to accept the customary “ footing” as he called 
it, of a gallon of beer. Having satisfied this gent!eman, we proceeded 


towards the green-room, encountering by the way the person who jy:- 


furmed clown in the pantomime, complaining bitterly to the stage-ma- 


| tion by no means inadequate. 


nager of columbine, who had “spoiled” him, or, in other words, wipe 
halfthe paint from his face, in return for some rather exceptionable («- 
miliarities in which the clown had thought proper to indulge, to the ex- 
quisite indignation of columbine aforesaid. In the green-room, we found 
an individual of grave deportment, and majestic air, talking very loud 
apparently proprietor of the theafre, and all that was therein: on ev- 
quiry, however, we discovered that this great man was the low comedian 
of the house, enjoying the trifling salary of forty pounds a-week, and 


| considering that the chief talent of this gentleman consists in grimacing 


and shrugging his shoulders, we — ld not help thinking his remunera- 
ot, tallow-faced young lady, of abou 


five-and-thirty, in a shabby bonnet and shawl], was detailing her theatric: 


| grievances in a very high key to a lack-a-daisical young man--who « - 
| sented to any thing the tallow-faced lady said with a nod, saying nothing 


in return, which indeed was impossible, the tallow-faced lady talking in 


_ aloud tragedy rant, without the slightest intermission. Ina corner o/ 


the room sat a pretty girl in a very short tunic, with flesh colored silks, 


| and ringlets down her back, busily engaged in reading a series of \it:! 


three-cornered dil/ets, occasionally raising her eyes, and stealing a glance 
at an opposite mirror. We cannot say that we observed much of that 
good-felluwship and familiar intercourse between the brethren and ¢i:- 


| ters of the green-room which we had been led to expect: on the contra- 


_ ry, we thought there appeared much ceremony and coolness in their in 


tercourse—the cause of our disappointment in this matter, we leave to 
wiser heads than ours to determine. 
If the playgoing reader expects at our hands a minute account of tly 


| architectural merit or demerit, the dimensions, altitudes, or capacities 


of our several theatres, he is wofully mistaken, and must refer to th: 


| guide-bouks upon the subject. We cannot afford to take up the pages 
_ of Blackwood with the information one finds in sundry works now on 
| the shelves of our library, such as “* Drury Lane had its origin in acock- 


pit, but was afterwards called the Phoenix; that ten of the actors, why 


| formed.part of the royal establishment, and were called ‘ gentlemen of 


the great chamber,’ had ten yards of scarlet cloth, with a suitable quan- 


| tity of lace, allowed thera annually. ‘Mhat the Phoenix was destroyed by 


fire, but arose from. its ashes, according to the custom of that wild fow., 


| at the bidding of Wren. That the young Phoenix underwent many «.- 
| terations, but finally had its neck twisted by Holland, who made a third 
| Phoenix on the spot, with a gizzard capable of containing three thov- 


sand six hundred spectators. That owing to the embarrassments o! 


| poor Sherry, the face of the new Phoenix never was finished, and the ex- 


tire fowl was once more roasted, in the spring of 1809, to the utter sur 
of poor Sherry, and the great glory of Whitegread, the brewer, who 


| hatched a fourth Phoenix, face and feathers inclusive, at the trifling ex- 
| pense of one hundred and fifty thousand pounds.” 


There is a story extant of Sheridan the lessee, and Holland the archi- 


' tect, much too good to be omitted. The latter conld by no means pre- 
| vail upon the former to settle, that is, in plain English, to pay up his little 
| bill; and after hanging about Sherry’s house, and hovering over the the- 


atre day after day, at last caught him one fine morning attending a re- 


_hearsal. As soon as Sheridan saw him, he went up to the architect, 
| exclaiming! ‘‘ My dear Holland, how d’ye do? You are the very man 
, I wanted to see; I have a thousand apologies to make to you, and fully 


intended to call upon you as soon as the rehearsal was over.” Holland 


| thanked him, and entered immediately upon the subject of their ac- 
| counts, upon which Sheridan replied, ‘‘ My dear Holland, they shall a! 


be settled in the course of the morning; but do you know, although fo: 
my part I am one of the most enthusiastic admirers ef the beauty of this 
theatre, which I think will remain for years a splendid monument of your 
taste and genius, yet they tell me that the people in the one shilling gal- 


| leries can scareely hear a word that the performers utter?” Mr. Hol: 


land expressing his surprise at this remark, Sheridan said, ‘‘ Now, ! 
will go up into the gallery, and you shall stay on the stage. I will ad- 


dress you, and you shall ascertain the truth of the observation yourself.” 


Sheridan, accordingly mounted up into the lofty region allotted to the 
gods, from whence he affected, ia dumb show, and with much apparent 
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js, to address the architect, who stood in amazement below, ré- } 

ly calling out, “ Speak louder, I can’t hear!” After some time | 
spent in this manner, Sheridan descended, asking Holland if he heard © 
yim tolerably well? the latter declaring that he must confess that he had 
not heard a word Mr. Sheridan had uttered ; whereupon the latter ex- 
-iaimed, ** Why, Holland, I really know not how to believe you. Why, 
[have been bawling till I thought my lungs would have burst. Surely 
you have a cold this morning, that has prevented you frnm hearing me. 


Now, do you ascend the gallery, and speak to me.” With this propo- | 


zal Holland immediately complied, and when after considerable tatigue 
pe to address Sheridan from that tremendons height, he found xo one 
on the stage! Sheridan had availed himself of the interval of their se- 
paration to leave the theatre, and poor Mr. Holland, who speedily dis- 


had reached that elevated spot, and had walked down to the front | 
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railing of a less supportable character; the accommodations of the dress 
and other cireles are equally unexceptionable. 

Covent Garden Theatre, the younger sister, by fifty years, of old Dury, 
has fewer historical associations, with the more than counterbalancing 
advantage of not having been more than once tried in the fire. This the- 
atre had its origin in a patent granted to Sir William Davenant, whose 
company was styled the ‘ Duke’s Servants,” in compliment to the Duke 
of York, afterwards James II. The original theatre was first opened by 
the celebrated Rich, abcut one hundred and ten years ago, and its career, 
though occasionally unprosperous, has generally been more successful 
than that of its great rival of Drury. While the interior has not the rich 


_ and tasteful elegance that, before the curtain, distinguishes the rival house, 
| it may be asserted without any fear of contradiction, that under no man- 


covered the hoax, had to encounter a thousand shifts and stratagems of | 


the manager, before he could obtain another successful interview. 

When this unlucky house, under the mismanagement of Sheridan, was 
at the lowest ebb of popular disfavor, an afterpiece was produced called 
the Caravan, in which a part was allotted to a dog called Carlo, who 
was reqhired to jump into a small tank of water fixed in the middle of 
ihe stage,"from whence he was to seize a doll, intended to imitate a 
child, and bring it on shore. Such was the infatuation of the people, that 
after having nearly deserted Drury Lane for a long time before, they re- 
rurned in crowds to it, merely to see a living dog jump into a real piece 
of water. The folly spread among all classes; it was as difficult to 
squeeze into the pit or galleries, as it was to procure places in the boxes. 
A whimsical caricature appeared atthe time, representing Carlo in the 
act of saving the manager from drowning. 

We recollect at this very house, some years ago, the performances be- 
ing the “ ScHOOL FOR ScanDAL,” and “ CaTHARINE AND PEetRuUCHIO,” 
counting, at the rising of the curtain, eighteen persons im all parts of 
the honse; yet soon after, when Vax Ameurcu converted the house into 
a menagerie,” regaling more senses than one with his wild animals, it 
was next to impossible to procure a place for-love or money. But we 
must not rashly predicate a depraved taste in the town, from its occasional 
aberration into freaks and fancies illegitimate; merit alone will not do 
for London—good things are not good every day in the year. There can 
be nothing better than roast beef and plumb pudding, yet to be condemn- 
ed toeat nothing else would utterly destroy the relish: it is the same with 
the drama; the town tires of the legitimate, grows cold, inattentive, and 
indifferent, takes a dislike to its ordinary diet, and devours liver with 
Sheridan’s water-dog, or crunches beef bones with Van Amurgh’s lions. 
The towncannot bear to be compelled to an _undeviating routine of first- 
rate tragedy, or accomplished cemedy ; trivial, even childish things, with 
the gloss of extreme novelty, they run after with a delight the highest ex- 
ercises of poesy and wit will at times fail to elicit; it is foolish in au- 


our nature, and we doit ourselves. 
have not disdained to solace themselves with the merest trifles, why 
should not the great public trifla also? Itis osly for a time that the in- 


ment, soon returns to him who can mingle amusement with instruction. 
There must be intermittent periods, cold fits, to which the playgoing por- 
tion of the public will be ever subject; but these are not for all times, 


| itry in these matters has fell into the hands of Vestris. 


agement hitherto have all the accessories of the scene, down tothe minu- 
test trifle—even the pattern of a shoe or the fashion of a glove—been so 
minutely, scrupulously, and fastidiously attended to, as since the author- 
The illusion of 
the scene is indeed, insome instances, perfect. Who that recollects in 
London Assurance, the house in Gloucestershire of Mr. Harkaway, with 
its verandahs, Venitian blinds, plate glass windows, and splendid furni- 
ture seen here and there within; and then the exquisite little flower gar- 
den surrounding this hospitable mansion of “a fine old English gentle- 
man, one of the olden time,” and the gravel walks, upon which you 
might almost hear the pebbles crunch beneath the tread of the -perform- 


_ ers ; who that recollects this exquisite scene does not envy the force of 


impudence that procured for Mr. Pye Hillary an invitation to such com- 
fortable quarters? The drawing-room scene inthe same play, too, was 
really an introduction to fashionable life: we were let in by that scene to 
the mansion of a person of first-rate fortune and refined taste; we, who 
have no opportunity of knowing how the war is carried on among folks of 
ten ortwelve thousand a year, are indebted to the manager of this thea- 
tre for a letter of introduction; we are quite serious when we say that 


_ the minute attention to the conventionalities of genteel life disylayed in 


the scenes of London Assurance—and for which we are altogether in- 
debted to the taste and judgment of the management—is a Rees of mi- 
nor morals; and that, from witnessing that representation, a person who 
may have had the misfortune to have his education neglected, will learn 
more ef the life of good society than he could learn in a twelvemunth 
from “ Hints on Etiquette”’ or the lessons of a daneing-maaster. 

In the “ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” in like manner, it was delightful 
to see the creations of Shakspeare realized to the utmost capacity of sce- 


_ nic effect; indeed, not only in this, but in every other production of this 


house, there is not left tothe eye of the most fastidious any thing to wish 
for. The exquisite taste that pervaded the Olympic, under the same 


| management, is transferred to a more extended sphere, and is displayed 


and the time -in which we write shows a very healthy reaction in this | 


respect. 


The fortunes of Drury Lane have been, of late fears, uniformly unpro- | 


pitious, artributable, in a great degree, to the mismanagement of the com- 
mittee, desirous to obtain a greater rent than the lessees could by any 
possibility liquidate. Twenty years ago they demanded, and expected to 
receive, from Elhiaton, the sum of ten thousand two hundred pounds pet 
annum, for fourteen years. The result of that unfortunate manager’s 
speculation is well known; he became bankrupt, and from that day until 
the present, when Macready has succeeded to the empire of Old Drury, 
at a rent comparatively insignificant, the theatre has been the scene of 
successive mnnagerial catastrophes, while the proprietors have had no- 
thing to do but meet, grumble, abuse one another, and vote dead divi- 
dends. At present we have every hope of a resuscitation of the legiti- 
mate dramatic honors of this, our peculiarly national theatre, under the 
management of Mr. Macready—a gentleman who, whatever may be his 
merits or defects as a performer, is justly entitled to the merit, as_mana- 
ger, of sustaining with proper pride the respectability of the concern to 
which he has devoted his capital and talent. 


It is not our purpose te dwell minutely upon the particulars of strue- 
ture or decoration in any of our theatres—that, as we have before stated, 
not falling within the scope of our proposed undertaking ; but we cannot 
help noticiug—no one who enters Drury Lane theatre can help noticing 
—the extremely light, elegant, and simple character of its interior, the 
open-futed, gilt Corinthian pillars on either side the stage, with the box- 
es enclosed by them, have a very rich and telling effect; then the old 
green curtain cleared off, and replaced by a rich crimson, flounced deep- 
ly with gold fringe, drawing to either side, and disclosing a gorgeous 


| with greater breadth and concentration of effect. 
thors to whine over, and critics to cry out against this propensity; it is of | 


Ifthe greatest men that ever lived | 


At the rival house, too, a royal academician, and one of no mean re- 
putation, does not disdain to lend his pencil to itlustrate the composi- 
tions of Handel; so that we, may safely say, taking all things into ec- 


: _ count, that the fastidious and capricious public were never so liberally 
fantile attractions prepondsrate; the public mind, tired of mere amuse- | 


catered for by both our managers of the patent theatres than at the pre- 
sent moment. 

At the little theatre in the Haymarket the manager goes on very stea- 
dily, satisfied probably with the patronage the public so hberally extend 
to him ; but it cannot be denied, that to an epicurean playgoer, one who 
must have something to stimulate, astonish, delight, or even to condemn, 
the Haymarket is not the place; sensations are not the rage there; old 
stock pieces are played by the eld stock company, old Strickland and the 
rest, until we are positively unable to stand it any longer: then commen- 
ces a novelty—five acts of third-rate common-places, deliyered by fifth- 
rate characters, hardly held together by a tenth-rate plot ; the hero 


_ stalking, talking, moralizing, and sentimentalizing throughout the whole 


affair, the rest of the characters forming a stage auditory, unable to get 
a word in edgeways. This, wigi the interior of a gambling-house for 
scenic effect, and the hero proposing to one young lady, another young 
lady for whom he had formerly propossd standing by all the while, by 
way of a sitaation—this sort of thing, which is called a play, published 
at four mortal *‘ /annxers” a copy, and turned out with some shert, sharp, 
taking title, such as ‘“‘Gammon,”” “ Fustian,” “ Rubbish,” “Humbug,” 
‘‘ Bamboo,” ‘‘ Giblets,”’ “‘ Cowheel,”’ or the like, is a thing for boarding- 
schools to visit bodily, and for man-milliners—for whom indeed this de- 
scription of drama seems chiefly intended—to swear by! 


When the run of this precious production is over, the Haymarket puts 


_ in the wagons again: “ Town and Country” for instance, with Wallack, 
| who really should refuse to play the part, working like a coal-whipper 


| Pickford’s heavy vans to carry the mail, or a west country barge to the 


drop scene, is a vast improvément, though somewhat heterodox—a thea- | 


tre without a green curtain seeming like no theatre at all; the guod taste 
displayed in the panels, crimson and gold forming broad unbroken mas- 
Ses, instead, as in some other houses, of being frittered away into little 
patches of color and scrapes of gilding, giving to the general effect a 
trivial, gingerbread character. The pit, converted by back and side rail- 


through the semi-sentimentalism and half-hervics of that incarnation ef 
rustic blockheadism, Reuben Glenroy ; “ Speed the Plough,” and all that 
sort of clod-hepping, which did-very well in the days of bob-wigs and 
spencezs, but really is as unsuitable to the taste of our time, as one of 


purposes of transatlantic communication. 


The taste of the town at present—and managers ought to look to this 
—seems to have settled upon operatic performances, ana upon comedies 
of everyday life. With regard to the former, we presume that it is one 
of the rages that attack the town at intervals, like hot fits of an ague! 
the magic name of Kemble, and the talent of the young lady who at pre- 
sent so worthily sustains the credit of her name, have had a guod deal 
to do in making operatic entertainments the fashion; and, as light, ele- 


‘ngs intoso many stalls, is an admirable arrangement, obviating much gant, and, to the masses, novel entertainmeyts, it is possible that they 
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may continue in vogue as long as our native talent is able to sustain their 
peculiar character and spirit. But with respect to the latter, the popu- 
lar gaste has, within the last few years, sustained a decided revolution ; 
even the highly polished, epigrammatic wit, and terse, pointed, spark- 
ling dia'ogue of Sheridan fail to please now, as they used, because it is 
not in nature to have a concentration of wit in every scene, a bon mot in 
every question, in every reply a repartee: the quick, nimble, apprehen- 
sive, are delighted, no doubt, but the masses cannot seize as it flies the 
sparkling evanescence cf the dialogue: whereupon these exquisite gems 
of art are for the closet oftener than for the stage, and for the few rather 
than the many. Much less can the improved, educated, and refined 


taste of our time relish the heavy sentiment, dull conceit, wire-drawn | 


dialogues, awkward plots, or character caricatured of the moratizing | 


drama: nobody will pay to be preached at from the stage, when they 
can be preached at from the pulpit for nothing. The slow school has 
quite gone off the hooks, done to shivers: we laugh heartily at stilted 
tragedy—indeed, tragedy is out of date ; and sentimental comedy affects 
us contrariwise : the ideal, mystificatory, mouthing, stalk-horsing, fog-in- 
a-bottle five act play system will, be assured, come down by the run, and 
nothing under a peerage will sustain the reputation of the man who sticks 
to it: the play-going world is wide awake now; we have made a grand 
discovery of late years, that /ife still /ives, that character is to be caught 
from common life—that life which delights us in the representation, be- 
cause itis our life in the reality—which amuses and instructs us because 
we know itt—which strikes us like the faithful portrait of an old remem- 
bered friend—it is this life of common everyday life that takes us by 
storm in dramatic as in narrative representation. The distinguished and 
popular Boz was the first, of late years, who cured the public of that 
short-sightedness that could see nothing amusive or instructive in the 
life that lay close under their eyes: what he has done off the stage, the 
town now delights to see done on it. Take, for example, the success of 
the popular performance of ‘ London Assurance,” than which we cannot 
adduce a more striking instance of the strength as well as the direction 
of the tide of public favor; the critics, to be sure, said a great many 
critical things in its disparagement; to wit, that the plot was common- 
place—so are the plots of commen life ; that the dialogue waa occasion- 
ally dull; that many of the good things were borrowed—so0 are @ great 
many of our good things borrowed: that the interest sometimes flags-—so 


does the interest of daily life sometimes flag :, what, in fact, are ghese | 


objections but so many confirmatory testimonies to the cccurrence of this 
representation of common life, or prototype, with its original? 


Having thrown away a word or two upon the state of the public taste, 
at the time we are writing, as regards matters theatrieal, we can scarcely 
consider this part of our subject complete, while omitting any considera- 
tion of our present state 2nd prospect of dramatic talent, as exhibited in 
the author and actor. Of the former we will speak, when we come to 
consider the literary character in the gross; 
better opportunity to say a few words than the present. We cannot 
boast at the present moment of any actor, male or female, who stands 
alone, unapproachable, unsurpassable, whose position is so lofty, and so 


of the latter, we can find no | 


sure, that it cannot, save by death, be shaken—such a position as Gar- | 


rick, John Kemble, Siddons, Kean, held by common suffrage, and uni- 
versal assent—there is no such individual on our boards—-no monarch 
player domineers over the mimic world. 
regnum in which talent becomes more prominent, and pains-taking more 
praiseworthy, from the opportunity afforded by vacancies in the very 
highest walks of the drama for any worthy of the post of honor to assume 
it; but no such gifted individual appears; the public, wise men of the 
East, are waiting for the rising of a star, that they may fellow it, but no 
star arises to greet their longing eyes. The historic giants—the future 
Garricks, Siddonses, and Keans, are in embryo, and will bestow their 
treasures upon posterity. Mediocrity on the stage seems the character 
of the present day. The rare union of the mental and physical attributes 
that alone form the great actor, are wamting to our tragedians; there is 
one——we will not mention names, either in praise or blame, these gentle- 
men having, like Highland chiefs, their respective factions, who would 
tear us into pieces if we breathed on the lustre and perfect chrysolite of 
their choice. We will only pause to remark how absurd it is to find 
fault with some people for believing in the infallibility of a Pope, when 
we find other people—and people, too, who might knew better—trumpet- 
ing their belief in the infallibility of a player. This is one of the grand 
sources of error, perpetually welling up from the hearts of men, who 
make to themselves a god of their idolatey—men of cliques, critics play- 


We aye in that state of inter- | 


ing upon one man like Paganini upon one cat-gut, or rather not so much | 


playing on the man, as playing the man upon the public. This course 
has been adopted with respect to one eminent tragedian, whose acting 
without the sphere of his faction, that is to say, with the town at large, is 
positively unpepular, yet is he a man of education, taste, and mind—can 
grasp the scope and scanning of his author as forcibly, more so, perhaps, 
than any man living, and is as completely master of the technicalities, or 
secondary business of his art; yet, what is the fact? nature having de- 
nied him the mobility of facial muscle, the erratic eye, wandering and 
lightening, or sadly fixed with the changing expression of the moment; 
the modulated voice, full and sonorous in development, soft and silvery 


in retentive passages; but, above all, the almost mysterious power, | 


which only the very first tragedians ever possessed, or ever will possess, 
of absorbing, losing, merging the actor in the character—the player in 
his play; this eminent tragedian is not only not enthusiastically admired, 
but with the great bulk of the town is, as we have said, positively unpo- 
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pular. The fact is, nature has denied him the physique for the successo: 
of Kean; we do not knew that we have not done him more than justice, 
when we said that all the mental attributes of success belong to him— 
for we think we have observed, that intensity of feeling is often wanting; 
but no matter what may be the refinement of a man’s taste, his know- 
ledge of his profession, or his degire for its elevation and respectability 
—all which, the gentleman we allude to possesses in an eminent degree 
—if he never can play any body but himself, play whatever he will; jf 
the tone of voice, never varied and never pleasing, the face and its ex- 
pression ever and always the same ; the stage tread, nay, even the turn 0° 
the head, forbid to imagine for a moment that we are looking at Coriola- 


nus, or Richard, or Macbeth, and not at Mr. So-and-So, of the Theatre 


Royal—which you please. 

We do not imagine that the warmest admirers of this gentlema: 
can take offence at our enumeration of defects with which the man 
himself has nothing to reproach himself, any more than he has be- 
cause he may be six feet high, or have a mark upon his nose. They 
will say, perhaps, that it is ungenerous to mention the defects of na- 
ture, as precluding a man from taking the highest rank his professio: 
or the public can bestow ; but in return, we take the liberty to enquire 
whether it be not more than ungenerous—whether it be not unjust to th 
man, as well as to the public, to set up as the great tragedian of the day, 
one whose natural defects deprive him of half—the lesser half, we chee:- 
fully admit—of those attributes that must necessarily unite in Lim who 
hopes te live beyond his age as a first-rate tragic actor ? 

At another house, we find one more of the spoilt children of newsps- 
per criticism—and we wi// say, that if we wished evil to any man of 
talent, it would be that he should become the ido! of a petty clique, anc 
be by them exalted to a genius. We believe the ruin of many a young 
man of promising parts, who, had he been let alone, would have strug- 
gled and toiled night and day to rise to the level of his own estimation 
of what a man ought to do towards excellence—may be traced to the 
absurd and unreasunable promises of injudicious critics, who, wishing 
to push him forward, often throw him upon his face, never to rise again. 
When a man gets a clique of this sort at his back, he becomes insolent, 
idle, and conceited, fancies that the applauses of critics reflect the ap 
probation of the public, and that all that man can do, he does. Alas. 
how many birds of Jove—or, by Jove—who, thinking they have power 
to wing an eagle’s flight, “ with an eye that never winks, and a_ pinion 
that never tires,” are found, upon making trial, grievously afflicted with 
the pip, and marvellously weak in the pen-feather! If we might soar 
so far above our humble flight, as to venture a word of advice to a child 
of genius, it would be this-—-that, secluding himself studiously from 
praise, More especially offsets or cliques of men, he should study to de 
serve his own: this, if he have the spirit of a man athirst for lasting 
fame, he will never possess; for excellence is above the clouds, and the 
nearest approach to it is made only by him who is ever struggling to at- 
tain it. Sets and cliques give reputation at too cheap a rate, at a rate 
far below the price a man who wishes the sterling article is willing to 
pay for it; in the solitude of his chamber let a man study to estimate 
himself, not in a circle of applauding friends; the greatest minds have 
ever stood alone, and kept aloof from tittle-tattle criticism, and the 
praises that flow from the lips of gossips. Whatis it that makes a paltry 
academician think himself a great painter? Because he is of the 
academy. What coerces members of the British Association for the 
encouragement of eating, drinking and gadding, into the belief tha: 
they are philesopherg!? Because their fellow-philosophers tell them so. 
What makes a youth, who may by accident find his verses edged into a 
periodical, consider himself a Wordsworth? Because old ladies of both 
sexes read them with pleasure. What makes any man a fool, but the 
foolish praises of -hasty, injudicious, and partial admirers ? 

We were going to observe that the son, xo/ the successor, of the great- 
est tragedian of our time, has suffered much from this propensity to 
praise assailing him at the outset of his professional career ; at the time, 
too, when the memory of his distinguished father, who was a great actor 
because he couldn’t help it—the soul, fire, and intensity of genius break- 
ing forth in every look he wore, in every line he uttered, which, if he 
would, he could not have suppressed—was fresh in the public mind.— 
Study, labor, a fair share of talent, and, above all, bearing his faculties 
meekly, have enabled him to overcome both his friends and the, memory 
of his great predecessor, so as to sustain a highly creditable position in 
his profession; but we hear no more of the great son of a great father 
—such phenomena are rare indeed, and this is not of them. 


There is no high comedian upon the stage. Our dramatic gantlemen 
are, since the retirement ef Charles Kemble, the most extraordinary 
sticks-—there is not one who can either look, speak, or act the finished 
gentleman of our, or any other day. Why should we be astonished at 
this, however, when even off the stage the accomplished gentleman is so 
extremely rare? Some are foppish, overdoing their man; others, slow, 
heavy, and languid, ape feebly the cool nonchalance of the man of fa- 
shion, which none, save the man of fashion, can perform with effect, for, 
in him, this is not acting, but natural; he acquires his manner from his 
position, and is what he is, because thus ,he has ever been. 


oo 


A young lady eloped from a boarding-school, to get married, her 
main objects being, as she afterwards confessed, that she might be 
at liberty to lie in bed as long as she pleased in the morning, and 
have buttered toast for breakfast ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF ERFURTH. 


The 103d Regiment of the Line was passing before the Palace of | 





= 


| will put it en scene. By the by, we are going after to-morrow to see & 
| German performance at Weimar. M. Goethe?” 
’ on 


“« Sir. 


Erfurth, its drums were beating, and its fine band was © the Palace of |_wit Gif aware that Talma’s play does not please you, yet [ cannot de- 


The town was filled with the inhabitants of the neighboring country | 
and with foreigners who had flocked to it in order to see the Emperors 
Napoleon and Alexander, the Kings of Saxony and Wirtemburg, and 
the many Princes and Marshals assembled there at the end of the month — 
of September, 1808. In the streets there was an extraordinary bustle, 
till then unknown in that quiet town. Troops were to be seen in all 


quarters, and the citizens’ houses were crowded with Ministers, Princes, 


and Generals. 


The Emperor returned from the review, when, amidst the splendid 
uniforms about him, was to be scen a man rather advanced in years, and 


wearing a very plain Court dress, who ascended the main staircase, con- | 


ducted by Marshal Lannes. 
ing—* M. Goethe has come by his Majesty’s command.”’. 
“He shall enter in a moment,” replied the chamberlain; “in the 


The latter said to the Chamberlain in wait- | 


mean time permit me to introduce him to M. de Talleyrand and General | 


Savary.” 
Goethe conversed a little with those personages, whilst the chamber- 
lain repaired to the Emperor. ‘The door soon opened, and Goethe was 
about to enter, when the Minister Daru made his appearance, and de- 
manded admittance to the Emperor's closet. Goethe modestly stepped 
back, in order to make way for Daru, but the chamberlain beckoned to 
the poet to enter first, as the Emperor expected him. Napoleon was 
breakfacting, and about him stood some Ministers and members of the 
Court. The table was covered with maps and books. Goethe made a 
rofound salute, and so did Daru, who was by him. 
lages then took place :— 

‘Ts your name Goethe ?”’ briefly inquired the Emperor. 

Goethe made an aflirmative bow. 

“« What tragedies have you written ?” inquired the Emperor. 

** Iphigenia, Egmont, and Torquato Tasso.” 

“You saw my theatre yesterday ; do you like my actors.” 

“‘ They display admirable ensemble and harmony in every respect. 
greatly admired so much perfection.” 

““T am glad that my actors are liked in Germany. 
they performed yesterday, appeared to me well executed; but the piece 
is a false, an entirely false one.” 

“«T have translated it.” 

“Indetd! That means that you do not consider it a false one. 
persist, however, in thinking that it is worthless. 


I 


The following dia- 


Mahomet, which | 


I | 
That Mahomet, of | 


Voltaire, is a mere theatrical personage, a mere Frenchman of the Re- | 


gency times. It is not likely that the conqueror of Asia spoke in dis- 
paragement of himself. I fancy I behold the powdered head of 1780 
beneath the turban of the sixth century. I have read your Werlher.— 
Daru has spoken to me of you. Are you director of the Weimar 
theatre 2”. 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

“] should like to attend a performance of German actors. After to- 
morrow I shall visit, with the Emperor of Russia, the field of battle of 
Jena, and then proceed to Weimar. Tell the Grand Duke I wish to see 
his theatre. Dazincourt, Talma, Bourgoin, and Duchesnois shall also 
go, in order that they may see a German play, of which they have ne 
idea Duroc ?” 

The Marshal of that name came up. 

«* What has occurred in Poland ?”’ said Napoleon. 
no satisfactory tidings. Let me have a statement of the number of the 
inhabitants, and their pecuniary and other means of maintaining an army 
of 80,000 men; M. Goethe ?” 

“ Sir.” 

“What think you of Talma?”’ 

“ He is a sublime actor, tragedy itself personified.” 

“ Would you like to make his acquaintance ?”’ 

“Tt would give me much pleasure.” 

“You must know that Talma is accustomed to vigit me every day, 
after breakfast. Talleyrand ?”’ 

“ Sir!” 








“ Soult gives me | 


“Come hither; I have a despatch from Fouché, which concerns you.” 


The Emperor then withdrew to the balcony, speaking to Talleyrand 
with much warmth. A few minutes after the chamberlain announced 
the King ef Wirtemberg. 

“‘ T am engaged on important business,” said Napoleon. 


“T shall have | 


the pleasure of seeing his Majesty the King of Wirtemberg at the the- | 


atre this evening. Let Talmaenter. Lannes, the 44th, L03d,and 17th 
of the line will be reviewed to-morrow.” 

Talma entered as the Marshal left the room. He was forty-six years 
old, and in his countenance shone great dignity, even amid the Empe- 
ror’s noble cortége. He slightly bent in presence of the Emperor, and 


saluted with ease the other personages. The moment Napoleon saw him | 


he quitted Talleyrand, and, approaching him, said, ‘‘ Well, what are we 
to have this evening ?” 


“Your Majesty has but to command, and Cinna, Andromaque, Bri- | 


tannicus, and Zaire are got up.” 

“No; one of those pieces may be played to-morrow: to-day I wish 
for La Mort de César.” 

“That's difficult to manage.” 


“ But not impossible. I will have La Mort de Cesar. Dazincourt 


prive myself of the pleasure of introducing him to you.” 
At these words which gave the poet much perplexity, the Emperor 


smiled maliciously. Talma gazed at the great poet; they both saluted, 
and Napoleon continued. 


“M. Goethe understands the stage. 
has great influence in Germany. 
reputation he enjoys.” 

’ “T am aware of it,” 
style of delivering 

** Does not suit the Germans,” continued Napoleon. ‘ Yes, yes, we 
know that. In this country every thing is quieter, more refl cting. — 
When I see German actors, they seem to me to perform ina room, and 
not on the stage. I think the Germans would be better actors still if 
they were allowed to play in a sitting posture.”’ 

‘Your Majesty wants to confound me,” said Goethe with modesty. 
“ On the contrary, I take M. Talma for what he believes himself to be. 
The real artist knows full well what his merit is.” 


He is a director, and his opinion 
He thinks that Talma deserves not the 


said Talma, “but I play for the French, and our 





This unclouded Talma’s brow; the Emperer smiled. ‘I see,” said 
he, ‘‘ that Goethe has been unwilling to co-operate in my plan. Did you 


observe, gentlemen, in what a rage I had put Talma? I should have 
given something fo see him give, impromplu, a scene of Cinna or Brt- 
tannicus, in that condition. | recommend you, M. Goethe, not to ex- 
pose yourself to Talma’s ire. Farewell, gentlemen, au revoir at Wei- 
mar, M. Goethe.” 

With these words, he dismissed all present, save Talma. The Empe- 
ror first looked over some maps, then approached the baleeny, and, with- 
out turning round, said to Talma— ys 

*‘ Have I taken lessons of thee in order to display dignity at my coro- 
nation ?”’ : . 

‘No, Sir. My Scenic play may have made some impression on your 
Majesty, but you never desired me to teach you.” : 

* How is it, then, that an English newspaper dwells at length on the 
lessons I have taken from thee, and quotes sentences I have uttered to 
thee on various occasions? Hast thou teld these stories ?”’ 

«No, Sir.” 

“ Yet Fouché writes me that he suspects it.” 

“That Minister is mistaken.” 

“ But thou must know the cause of this. 
to thee is known 7?” 

‘*T often speak of your Majesty’s kindness, which is my pride and hap: 
piness, but have never said what was not the exact truth.” : 

“Sol thought, too; but I wished to tell thee of it; I know that Cha- 
teaubriand is the contriver of those tales; but no more of it. Doth 
thou remember a passage in the fourth act of La Mort de César, where- 
in Cwsar talks in presence of the Roman generals of the aversion the 
throne excites in him?” 

“T remember it well. 


How is it that what I say 


“« ¢ Pour moi qui tiens le trone egal a I’ infamie.’ ” 


“Yes, that’s the very passage. Thou playest it badly, because thou 
sayest it too well. Cwsar does not express what he feels: he savs what 
he is compelled te say before his soldiers. Dost thou believe that Cw- 
sar despised the throne? On the contrary, the throne is the object of 
his wishes and aim; the actor’s play must display the truth. The Ro- 
mans must be deceived as to Cwsar’s sentiments; but the public must 
be let into his secret thoughts.” ; 

Talma was silent: he felt the justness of the remark,*and took care 
to note it fur the evening’s performance. At this moment the Emperor 
of Russia’s carriage was heard to approach. Napoleon went out to meet 
him, and, on seeing Talma in the act of retiring, asked him whether he 
knew the Emperor personally? On the tragedian replying that he did 
not, he inquired whether it would give him much pleasure to be pre- 
sented! alma answered in the affirmative. On Napoleon re-entering 
with Alexander, the former said, “ We were engaged here in conspiring 
against the repose of your Majesty, and preparing a great crime to be 
perpetrated this evening. The individual you see here wishes to assas~ 
sinate in order to amuse my guests.” 

“ Who is he!” 

“His dramatic Majesty, M. Talma, Emperor of the French: stage.” 

a am happy to become personally acquainted with so eminent an ar: 
tist,” said the Russian Sovereign. Talma made a low bow, when Na- 
poleon, catching hold of his ear, observed, ‘‘ None of thy compliments, 
Talma: we are all the same. Thou playest the part of an Emperor on 
the stage, and we in real life; and who knows whether wa be as sure of 
triumphing as thou art?” 

Talma remarked that Napoleon intentionally gave a light turn to the 
conversation, probably to prevent the Emperor Alexander from reverting 
to serious matters. It continued in the same facetious style, Napoleon 
insisting that, of the three empires, Talma’s was the most enviable. 
Alexander promised the tragedian golden terms if he would come and 
perform at St. Petersburgh, and Napoleon still persevered in his com- 
parisons, when Talma, unable to escape his Imperial tormentor, ven- 
tured to say :— 

“Then, Sir, if my fate is enviable, and my station so superb—if I am 


the first among my compeers, will your Majesty give me the Cross of 
the Legion of Honor?” Jesty 6} € ° 
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At these words Napo’eon stood silent; that cold expression which so 
often made those who were about him quake, spread over his counte- 
nance, and, afver a short pause he replied, «No, Talma, thou shalt 
not have the Cross of the Legion of Honor.” 

On the evening of that very day, the petty theatre of Erfurth present- 
ed the most magnificent aspect. It was an “amphitheatre of kings,” as 
Napoleon himself was wont to say. Until the arrival of the two Empe- 
rors nothing had been attended to. When they came in all eyes were 
upon them. La Mort de Cesar was the performance. Napoleon, like 
Cwsar, was surrounded by princes, who, but recently his enemies, ac- 
knowledged a master in his strength, and secretly prayed for his de- 
struction. When the conspirators in the tragedy resolve the death of 
Crsar, every word of apparent submission was viewed by the public as 
an epigram. Napoleon alone enjoyed the beauty of the tragedy. As 
nobody knew that he had ordered it, every body wondered at the want of 
tact of the director who had caused such a play to be performed before 
such a public. Ifthe spectators were perplexed, the actors were much 
more so. Talma, above a!l, was aware of the importance of every word 
that could be applied to present circumstances. Yet he could omit no- 
thing without maiming the piece, and, besides, as Napoleon knew, and 
had ordered it, nothing could be left out. The French Emperor's selec- 
tion of it was to him an enigma which made him suspect some secret 
design. In vain he strove to rise to that energy and dignity which gave 
him so exalted a rank in the dramatic world. At the same time he was 
vexed to see Goethe in the humble seat where Dazingeurt had put him. 
Talma knew full well that he had an expert judge before him, and that 
he had more than one reason to rouse his inspiration. In the third act 
he had vo utter the line— ; 


“L’Amitied’un grand homme est un bienfait, des dieux.” 


As Talma always kept his eye upon the two Emperors, he saw Alex- 
ander turn with his usual gracefulness to Napoleon, clasp his hand, and 
say, “‘ This line expresses my thought.” At this moment Talma recov- 
ered all his energy. It sufficed to enable the actor to break through all 
his trammels. His delivery and acting at once became magnificent, and 
as he majestically moved across the stage, the Cwsar of Rome seemed to 
move before the Ciesars of the day. The performance, which had hith- 
erto been cool, all at once became animated and most interesting through 
Talma’s excitement. At the end of the third act, the acclamations were 
immense, and Talma won in Germany one of his brightest triumphs be- 
fore a public sach as the history of the drama will neyer have to record 
again. 


———$—<—— EF 


THE TERRIBLE RAIL-ROAD ACCIDENT. 


A letter published in the Boston Transcript gives the following gra- 
phic account of the shocking railroad accident which recently occcurred 
in France. America is at length certainly out done in the terrible ; much 
as has been said of the recklessness which prevails here in relation to 
human life. 


Paris was electrified with the account of the dreadful occurrence on 
the road, and certainly it was the most awful that has ever occurred on 
any railroad. Anxious to take a great many passengers, a train of 17 
cars was fitted eut for Paris, and this was drawn by three locomotives. 
The one ahead, by un oversight, was smaller than the second. On de- 
scending a slight elevation in the road, the force behind the first locomo- 


tive became too great for it; it wavered, trembled, and soon crack went | 


an axle-tree, strong iron bar as it- was. Instantly it was off the track, 
and the neg one rode over it as a giant would stride over a child. Be- 
hind, the shock was horrible. 
fragments; you can judge what must have become of the people—but 
not wholly can you judge, for the locomotives, all three, being broken, 
the fire from their furnaces set fire to the cars behind in which were the 
poor matigled wretches unable to extricate themselves; ALL in the first 
three cars burned fo cinders, nothing but their bones left. Others were 
so burned and mangled, as not to be recognizable; further back, were 
broken arms, legs, and fearfully crushed individuals, covered with blood, 
and trying to extricate themselves from the tangled mass of wounded 
and dead, or, to free themselves from the burning cars, which, (a dan- 
gerous custom) they always lock up in this country. Many persons (as 
I was teld by an American who was in the car, but one behind the crush- 
ed ones) were running about, calling for mothers, fathers, sisters, and re- 
latives, wringing their hands and screaming; several lost their reason ; 
one young man ran about the streets of Serres for ten hours, furiously 


calling for his friends who were crushed to atoms in the first cars He 
was perfectly crazed. A lady entangled in the broken heap of burning 


cars, called to the last, for help. She could not be extricated; seeing 
that she must die, she folded her arms over her face, and sunk down into 
the flames. The sight was one of indescribable horror. 

Eighty or ninety are already dead, and many more wounded, but it is 
impossible to estimate the number exactly. It is thought that fifty at 
least were killed irfstantly by the mere concussion and crush. One lady, 
who was extricated, called out in a frenzied tone for them to save her 
husband, telling the cvlor of his dress, and the place where he had been 
seated. Pointing vacantly to the spot, she exclaimed, ‘‘ Mon mari est 
la—sauvez-le! sauvez-le!” her husband, at the very moment, lay half 
burnt, half crushed, at her feet! She did not perceive it, and a specta- 


tor, in pity to her, laid his handkerchief over the face, and led the un- 


' them, giving the pre-option, as before, to their own families. 


Seven cars were split into a thousand 





happy woman away. Many amputations were performed upon the spot. 
The King had the Chateau at Meudon (near which the event took place ) 
opened to receive the wounded I have since seen some in the Hospitals, 
and more dreadful injuries I never witnessed. I underrate rather than ex- 
aggerate this awful calamity. 
EE 

Uznec Customs.—Men sell their wives if they get tired of them. 
This is by no means uncommon; but the man is obliged to make the first 
offer of her to her family, naming the price, which if they do not give, he 
is at liberty to sell her to any oneelse. On the death of a man, his wives 
all become the property of his next brother; who may marry them or sell 
Jandad, a 
Kakoolee Attari, to whom I spoke of the custom of selling wives, which 
I did not entirely credit, said, ‘I'll tell you what happened to myself. 
I was one day returning from Khannabad; and being overtaken by dark- 
ness, halted for the night at Turnab, three kos short of this. After 
feeding my horse, aud going to the house for shelter, I found three men 
busily engaged ; and, inquiring the subject of the conversation, was told 
that one of them was selling his wife to the other, but that they had not 
agreed about terms. Meantime, Khuda Berdi Ming, Bashi and chief of 
the village, came in and whispered to me, that, if I would go halves with 
him, he would purchase the woman, as he had seen her, and found her 
very beautiful. I agreed, upon which we purchased her for seventy 
rupees, thirty-five each, and she went home with me for that night. Next 
morning Khuda Berdi came, and said that partnership in a woman was 
a bad thing, and asked me how I intended to manage. I said she should 
stay with me one month, and go to him the next. To that he would by 
no means agree; because, if sons or daughters were born, there would 
be disputes to know to whomthey belonged. ‘In short,’ said he, ‘ either 
do you give me five rupees profit on my share, and take her altogether, 
or I will give you the same profit on your share, and she shall be alto- 
gether mine.’ To this latter alternative I consented; and she is now 
living with him as every one well knows.’’ A man who has a daughter 
marriageable must give intimation of it to the Mir, who sends his chief 
eunuch to inspect her: if handsome, he takes her; if not, he gives per 


mission that she should marry another.—Dr. Lord in Sir A. Burnes's 
Cabool. 


a 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


THE SINGLE MAN. . 


He meets the smile of young and old, he wins the praise of all, 
He is feasted at the banquet, and distinguished at the ball; 
When town grows dull and sultry, he may fly to green retreats, 
A welcome visiter in turn at twenty country seats; 

He need not seek society, for, do whate’er he can, 

Invitations and attentions will pursue the single man. 


Fathers and brothers anxiously attempt his taste to suit; 
O’er manor without number ’tis his privilege to shoot; 
Political opponents te his principles concede ; 

He quaffs the finest burgundy, he rides the fleetest steed ; 
And never yet were families, since first the world began, 
United, blest, and fond as those who court the single man. 


The price of bread, the price of funds on him inflict no ills, 

He fears no winter avalanche of tradesmen’s lengthy bills, 

** Academies” and “colleges” he passes calmly by, 

Nor casts on ‘‘ ruination shops’ asad and timid eye 

The rates of ‘‘life insurances” he never cares to sean; 

“‘ Trustees”’ and ‘‘ jointures”’ boast no power to rack the single man. 


But years steal on, and he begins with careful folka to class, 

And shuns the pic-nic scramble, and the dinner on the grass, 

And dreads the cold, spare chamber, and the crowded hall of mirth, 
And loves the spreading easy chair, and blazing, quiet hearth, 

And votes warm rooms and early hours the wisest plan; 

But home affords few comforts to the ailing single man. 


He lacks a truegand kindred heart his joy and grief to share, 
He lacks the winning tenderness of woman’s gentle care; 

No children gather round him, a beloved and loving train, 
Eager to win their father’s smile, to soothe their father’s pain ; 
He rates his poor depencents as a mercenary clan,— 
Attachments come not ready made to cheer the single man. 


He stirs the fire, undraws the blind, and counts the cloek’s dull chime, 
Acquaintance sometimes sit with him five minutes at a time; 

“‘ Longer they really cannot stay: so nervous he is grown, 

It seems a charity to go, and leave him quite alone !”’ 

No earnest eyes to his are raised, his changeful looks to scan, 

The bland physician’s queries must suffice the single man. 


Ye “eligibles” ponder, to my warning lay attend, 

F lirtations, waltzes, and duets, one day must bave an end; 

O! wait not, then, till prosiness and peevishness shall come, 

Choose in the summer time of life a bride to bless your home; 

Let chaperons for others weave the sly and subtle plan, 

And only look with pity on the flattered single man! | 
——EE 


One of the most signal services a man can render his eountry ts 
to pay his own debts, 





